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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE miners in most districts have pronounced 

against acceptance of the Government’s offer of an 

Arbitral Tribunal to revise district settlements. This 
result is not surprising, for although the offer was about 
as much as the miners can now hope to get, it amounted 
to very little; and the miners may not unnaturally feel 
that they would as soon submit to complete defeat. 
Comparatively little authority, however, attaches to the 
decision, for the Federation procedure of district consul- 
tation, which means for the most part taking votes at 
mass meetings, and which is therefore always unsatis- 
factory, has worked on this occasion in a patently 
farcical manner in some instances, districts where a 
majority of miners are already back at work being 
reckoned as opposed to settlement. It seemed, accord- 


ingly, just possible that the Federation might refrain 
from treating the results as a definite rejection, and 
approach the Government with a view to such clarifica- 
tion and amendment of the details of the scheme as 
Mr. Churchill’s first speech in the House of Commons 
last week had seemed almost to invite. At any rate, 
Ministers must have anticipated that the Federation 
would take some such course, for, without waiting for 
Thursday’s delegate conference, Mr. Baldwin hastened 
to send Mr. Cook a letter, which throws a flood of light 
on the Ministerial mind. 
* * * 

We say Mr. Baldwin ; but it is becoming noticeable 
that Mr. Baldwin leaves his private secretary to sign 
those communications of which he has especial reason 
to feel ashamed. It is, accordingly, Sir Ronald Water- 
house who informs Mr. Cook that a definite decision 
must be given on Thursday one way or another, and 
that failing a definite acceptance the offer ‘* must be 
regarded as withdrawn.’’ Since definite acceptance was 


not in the picture when the letter was written, its 
inspiration is obviously an intense anxiety on the part 
of Ministers to wash their hands of the whole dispute 


and to escape from the dreadful possibility of collision 
with the coal-owners. This is clear enough on the face 
of the document; but there is more to be said. The 
Dairy Mat has been conducting, throughout the past 
week, one of its characteristic campaigns, with ‘* With- 
draw the Offer ’’ as its slogan. This campaign was set 
on foot before there was any indication of how the 
districts would decide; indeed, the danger that the 
miners might accept, and the Government thus be com- 
mitted to ‘* political meddling,’’ was the main considera- 
tion urged. Now, we do not suggest that the Govern- 
ment has been stampeded by the Datty Matz; that is 
seldom the true explanation of these apparently influ- 
ential newspaper campaigns. It is more probable that 
the Datty Mati. was giving voice to what it knew was 
being strongly urged within the Cabinet. Whichever 
the explanation, the moral is the same. Even with the 
wretched abortion of a policy, to which Mr. Churchill’s 
brave talk of a month sgo had been reduced, the 
Government did not mean serious business. 
* * * 

The creation of a European Steel Trust is an event 
of first-rate importance. The steel industries of .Ger- 
many (including the Sarre), France, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg have entered into a compact to limit pro- 
duction and restrict competition. Each country con- 
cerned undertakes to keep out of the home-markets of 
the others; and the present annual production of all 
the members of the Trust is apportioned between them 
in agreed shares. Any country producing more than 
its share is to pay a certain sum per ton of its excess 
to the Trust, and any country producing less than its 
share is to receive a proportionate bonus from the Trust. 
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That, in crude outline, appears to be the scheme, which 
has been hailed by M. Loucheur, one of its principal 
architects, as the first step towards the constitution of 
an ‘** Economic United States of Europe.’ Great 
Britain, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are cordially in- 
vited to participate in the Trust, and the matter is no 
doubt receiving anxious consideration from the steel 
manufacturers of this country. But the Trust has only 
been rendered possible by the highly organized state of 
the industry in the four countries already involved, and 
British steel masters have a long way to go before they 
can speak with one voice in an organization which treats 
a country as a unit. 
* co * 

Important and difficult questions are raised by 
trustification of this type. The pool principle is always 
exposed to the objection that it may stereotype the 
existing organization of the industry and subsidize 
inefficiency ; though, when the country rather than the 
firm is the unit, this danger perhaps is not likely to be 
realized. There is also the danger, to which Professor 
D. H. Macgregor calls attention in a letter to the Times, 
that the interests of the consumer may be seriously 
prejudiced. By adhering to the Trust, Professor Mac- 
gregor points out, British producers could bring about 
a far more drastic measure of “‘ safeguarding *’ than any 
which the Government would dare to propose. Some 
restriction in output is an obviously sensible measure 
for the steel industry to adopt, but, as Professor 
Macgregor says, 

‘*if a national industry is so far unified in its control 
that it can speak for the nation in an agreement of this 
kind, it has reached a stage when its direction cannot be 
only a producers’ affair.”’ 

” - * 

On Tuesday Lord Oxford received the deputation, 
composed of Mr. W. M. R. Pringle, Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
and Mr. W. A. Jowitt, appointed by the Liberal Candi- 
dates’ Association last June. The business of the depu- 
tation was to inform Lord Oxford of the desire of the 
candidates for the ‘‘ restoration of complete unity in 
the Party under his leadership.’’ The delay of nearly 
four months in delivering this message was due, of 
course, to Lord Oxford’s illness, from which, we are 
glad to learn, he has now recovered. After listening in 
silence to the members of the deputation, Lord Oxford 
stated that he would send them a written answer in a 
few days. On October 15th, he is addressing a meeting 
of his constituents at Greenock, and it is understood 
that he will take that opportunity of referring to the 
differences within the Party. It is not clear whether the 
reply to the candidates will be made before that date. 

& * * 

Throughout the summer, rumour has been busy 
with assertions about Lord Oxford’s intentions. A few 
weeks ago, it was confidently stated that he intended 
to resign the leadership and to nominate Lord Grey 
as his successor. But the appointment of a Party leader 
does not devolve upon his predecessor, and Lord Oxford 
is the last man, if one may judge from his attitude in 
the past, to claim such a prerogative. There is, in fact, 
no machinery for appointing a new leader of the Liberal 
Party. The Party in the Commons elects its own Chair- 
man. The Liberal Peers do the same. But hitherto the 
Sovereign has appointed the leader of the Party, by in- 
viting him to form a Ministry. Should Lord Oxford 
resign, it would therefore be necessary either to create 
new electoral machinery, or to carry on without a leader 
of the Party as a whole. The hope of the rank and file 
is, however, that no vacancy will occur, and that Lord 
Oxford will speak in such a way as will enable the Party 
to get on with its work, free from the preposterous 
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We go to press before Mr. Baldwin has delivered his 
speech at the Conservative Party Conference at Scar- 
borough. For months past the Tory Diehards have 
been trying to ‘“‘ ginger him up ” to announce drastic 
anti-union legislation at this gathering, but the signs 
are that they have failed. Inspired paragraphs have 
recently appeared in Tory newspapers to the effect that 
Mr. Baldwin is not yet satisfied with the work of the 
Cabinet Committee on the legal position of Trade 
Unions, and that he will probably announce a special 
inquiry into the subject. This will not satisfy the Die- 
hards who have secured a great accession of support 
within the Party since the General Strike. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that the retirement of Colonel F. S. Jack- 
son from the chairmanship of the Conservative Party 
organization at this juncture may not be wholly uncon- 
nected with Mr. Baldwin’s attitude. Colonel Jackson 
has committed himself pretty deeply to anti-union legis- 
lation ; he spoke in favour of the Political Levy Bill at 
last year’s Conference, and he declared at Scarborough 
on Tuesday his belief that ‘‘ the general view of the vast 
mass of the people of this country ’’ was that “‘ the 
Government should without delay so adjust the law 
relating to trade unions as to limit their use to the 
legitimate purpose for which they were established.”’ 
No doubt he has been urging this view on the Cabinet 
for a long time, and he may have felt it difficult to face 
the Party Conference again empty-handed. He is to 
succeed Lord Lytton as Governor of Bengal next year. 

* * * 


The question of ‘‘ Dominion status ’’ hangs like a 
thundercloud over the forthcoming Imperial Confer- 
ence. The official agenda may be colourless; but Mr. 
Bruce and General Hertzog are coming to London with 
their minds full of larger issues, and it is unlikely that 
Mr. Mackenzie King will have nothing to say with refer- 
ence to the recent constitutional crisis in Canada. 
General Hertzog has been occupied for some weeks in 
stretching the definition of Dominion status to complete 
** sovereign independence,”’ in order to satisfy the ex- 
treme Nationalists, and then explaining away his pro- 
nouncements in order to conciliate the English-speaking 
South Africans and moderate Dutch. In the latter 
attempt, he is handicapped by the fact that the 
Nationalist Party have never definitely repudiated the 
policy of secession, and a telegram of repudiation from 
various bodies in Natal has been dispatched to Mr. 
Baldwin. Mr. Bruce has talked so freely to a West- 
MINSTER GAZETTE representative in Paris that the inter- 
view had to be treated as confidential; but it appears 
that he is strongly opposed to General Hertzog’s defini- 
tion of Dominion status; strongly opposed to separate 
ambassadorial representation of the Dominions; but 
provided with a plan of his own for co-ordinating Im- 
perial foreign policy and defence. We gather also that 
the Imperial Preference drum is to be beaten to some 
purpose. 

om * * 

A general survey of the Dominions in the past few 
months shows that there is plenty of inflammable 
material about. Canada is agitated over the powers of 
the Governor-General and appeals to the Privy Council. 
Australia is alarmed by the prospect of League of 
Nations activities in the spheres of immigration and 
trade, and has given a very mixed reception to the 
members of the Empire Parliamentary Delegation who 
are studying immigration problems on the spot. South 
Africa is torn with controversy—mainly on racial lines 
—over the flag question and native policy, and will 
have to get to grips with a first-class Imperial problem 
when the South African delegation returns from India. 
On all these points the Dominion delegates will, at 
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least, know their own minds, ¢ven if they cannot claim 
to represent united peoples. We hope the British 
Government also has a mind and policy of its own. 
Their desire to avoid premature discussions on the larger 
Imperial issues is intelligible, and probably wise, but 
it can be justified only on the assumption that they 
know to what ends they are working. There has been 
a tendency of late to assume that the Dominion end of 
every question is a domestic affair and the British end 
an Imperial affair. 
* * * 


We are glad to see that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
taken an early opportunity of denying flatly that his 
conversations with Signor Mussolini were intended as a 
diplomatic set-off to M. Briand’s conversations with 
Herr Stresemann at Thoiry. On the other hand, unex- 
plained conversations between the head of the Fascist 
State and the British Foreign Secretary on matters of 
common interest to the two countries give grounds for 
a certain amount of apprehension. We have already 
drawn attention to the thorny questions raised by 
Italian diplomatic intervention in the settlement of the 
Moroccan imbroglio. The Franco-Spanish entente 
seems to be practically at an end, and each of the 
Powers interested, France, Spain, and Italy, is making 
the questions of Morocco, Tangier, and Tunisian immi- 
gration a matter of diplomatic bargaining and counter- 
bargaining. These problems, which should have been 
kept absolutely separate, are being jumbled together 
and made the basis of new diplomatic groupings of the 
Mediterranean Powers. 

* * * 


The present position seems to be that Italy has 
offered diplomatic assistance to Spain on the Tangier 
question, and that the Italo-Spanish entente has been 
revived in order to give more force to Italian claims in 
the Tunisian question. Spain is feeling a little uneasy 
about her withdrawal from the League—although 
General Primo de Rivera has obtained a popular en- 
dorsement of his general policy, the circumstances of 
the plebiscite render its value somewhat dubious—and 
appears to be receding from her claim for the incorpora- 
tion of Tangier in the Spanish zone in favour of a 
general reopening of the Tangier problem, with Italy as 
a party. For these reasons we could have wished 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain had been more explicit as 
to the subjects discussed with Signor Mussolini. It is 
to some extent reassuring that the Genoa interview was 
counterbalanced by a conversation with M. Briand, to 
which equal publicity was given. This suggests that 
Sir Austen may be endeavouring to act as an honest 
broker between two very touchy parties. 


* * * 


A long unofficial report of the Wanhsien incident 
has been published in the Timss, and we regret that it 
in no way clears up our first misgivings. It is fairly 
clear that the cutting-out expedition failed, and that 
some parts of Wanhsien were heavily fired upon by the 
supporting gunboats. There is still no satisfactory 
explanation of this bombardment; we do not know 
whether it was necessitated by the position of Yang 
Sen’s troops and batteries, or whether it was an act of 
retaliation. This, as we have already said, is the vital 
question. Until it is settled, no sound judgment on the 
incident can be formed; we can only urge that the 
Government shall be compelled, at the earliest possible 
moment, to produce papers showing whether the com- 
mander-in-chief on the station acted upon Government 
instructions, and if so, what those instructions were; 
what orders he gave to the commanding officers of the 
gun-boats, and how those orders were executed. 
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The matter cannot be treated as a mere river 
incident between an insubordinate Chinese general and 
a group of British gunboats. The international reper- 
cussions of the Shanghai riots, and the enormous 
prominence given to certain incidents in the subsequent 
disturbances, showed, clearly enough, that desultory 
conflicts between Europeans and Chinese may lead to 
very serious consequences. The inflammatory matter 
contained in the Wanhsien incident is five times as great 
as that of the Shanghai riots. The Admiralty denies 
that the Chinese casualties amounted to 8,000, but 
if Wanhsien was really bombarded, it is practically 
certain that there must have been a heavy death-roll 
among the civil population. This alone gives matter for 
an anti-foreign war cry which might spread across China 
and cause terrible retaliations against the European 
settlements. It is the more regrettable because the 
rendition of the Mixed Court at Shanghai and the boy- 
cott negotiations with Canton have recently suggested 
that the first step was being made in a promising policy 
of dealing direct with the de facto rulers of China as 
well as with the puppets at Peking. In the absence of 
detailed information we cannot help asking whether this 
sudden display of inadequate naval forces at Wanhsien 
was wise. 

* * * 

The outcome of this week’s London conference 
between the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and 
the innumerable shipyard unions will be eagerly 
awaited. In some quarters the view has been expressed 
that the unions by their procrastination have succeeded 
in a deliberate design to bring the joint inquiry com- 
mittee’s efforts to naught. This view is without real 
foundation. The delay in the decision of the unions to 
accept the report as a whole, with the qualification that 
questions of interchangeability and demarcation of 
crafts must be settled between the employers and the 
unions concerned, was due to the need for much propa- 
ganda work amongst a rank and file who have been 
bred up in the straitest sect of craft unionism. It is 
also inaccurate to say that the qualification in effect 
amounts to rejection of the report, for the report was 
concerned with many other important problems, such 
as piece-work, absenteeism and slacking, and labour- 
saving machinery, as well as the call for action by the 
Government, while there is no reason to suppose that 
negotiations with the individual unions concerned will 
be necessarily abortive. This week’s conference will 
determine whether anything is to come of the report, 
and it is to be hoped that the spirit of co-operation will 
be rallied by both sides, for it. will indeed be lamentable 
if this signal and really constructive joint inquiry should 
end merely in renewed disillusionment. 

* * * 

A violent quarrel has broken out between the 
Soviet leaders in Russia. What it is all about it is 
difficult to say. The complexities of Soviet politics and 
the obscurity of Riga telegrams completely hide the 
issue between them. All that emerges is that Stalin and 
Trotsky are again at loggerheads, and that this time 
Zinovieff and Sapronoff are among those threatened 
with expulsion for siding with Trotsky, who only re- 
turned comparatively recently from his last exclusion 
from public life. Little as we know, however, about the 
meaning of these struggles for power, the fact that they 
are taking place is of importance to us. Sooner or 
later, and probably through such differences as these, 
a more reasonable set of men will take control in 
Russia, and the world will feel the benefit. Meanwhile, 
Krassin has returned to Chesham House, and the Man- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN tells us that he has come empowered 
to make “ an entirely fresh effort ’’ to bring about 
improved relations. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
CLASS WAR 


E propose to pursue somewhat further the sub- 
WV ject of the Labour Party, free speech, and the 


class war. The comments which our recent 
articles have provoked in Labour circles are, we venture 
to claim, significant. In the first place, it is to be 
noted that all those in the Labour camp who have 
taken part in the controversy, whether in our correspon- 
dence columns or (so far as our knowledge goes) else- 
where, accept what they call ‘* the class interpretation 
of politics.’’ Secondly, they appear to be agreed that 
all those who do not accept it are, to use the phrase 
of one of our correspondents, ‘‘ out of place in the 
Labour movement.’’ Thirdly, on every other point 
they are at sixes and sevens. 

Thus Mr. John Strachey, who conceives the conflict 
in military terms, writing of the need for an “* intense 
prosecution ”’ of it, for a ** rigid discipline ’’ of ** public 
statement,’’ as well as “ action,’’ and for conducting 
ourselves generally as though we were living in “‘ a con- 
stant state of siege,’’ is modestly under the impression 
that his views are representative of Labour opinion, 
leaders and rank and file, Right and Left alike. He 
** imagines ”’ that he is *‘ a thoroughly ordinary mem- 
ber of the Labour movement, neither of the Left Wing 
nor of the Right, plodding along somewhere about the 
centre of the Party.’’ He goes so far as to draw a 
picture of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald warning potential 
recruits to the Labour Party that they must not join 
it unless they are prepared to ‘* play their part ”’ in 
such struggles as a General Strike. (Poor Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose manifest discomfort at the part he 
was required to play in the general strike was one of the 
most pathetic personal features of the Eleven Days in 
Parliament !) 

Another of our correspondents, Mr. Ronald Gore 
Graham, entertains no such illusions. ** Unfortun- 
ately,’’ he wrote last week, ‘‘ the great majority of 
the principal spokesmen of the Labour Party would 
repudiate Mr. Strachey’s sentiments with as much spirit 
and for the same reasons as you do,”’ and he designates 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as “ a traitor.’’ It is of some 
interest to observe that the most specific count in his 
indictment of Mr. MacDonald is that of ‘* catering for 
the middle-class at a ‘ Labour’ garden party.” Mr. 
Graham is ‘ class-conscious,’’ and class-consciousness 
means to him hostility to ** the middle class.’’ Indeed, 
he contemns ‘‘fairness, magnanimity, and moderation’”’ 
as ** Liberal virtues,’’ and appears to include in this 
category the ‘* courtesy ”’ which he regrets in Mr. 
Strachey’s letter. No one who knows anything of the 
Labour movement will dispute that Mr. Graham’s 
Views are widely representative of those who make a 
virtue of ‘* class-consciousness.”’ 

The New Leaver, on the other hand, which replied 
last week to our articles, will have none of Mr. 
Strachey’s rigid discipline. ‘* For our part,”’’ it de- 
clares, ‘‘ we distrust any discipline which silences men’s 
tongues, since silent tongues will in the end mean regi- 
mented minds.”’ And it concludes with the following 
passage :— 

‘* But with one saying of THE NATION’S we agree. The 
problems of to-day are, above all, problems of construc- 
tion, and a war-pyschology is incompatible with a con- 
structive spirit. To foster hatred is to cloud one’s mind. 
To think in terms of warfare is to obscure the complexity 
of our task. To refrain from hate would be our first 
rule of ‘ discipline’; to think and speak with entire 
loyalty to scientific truth would be the second ; but neve” 


to forget the paramount issue [the class conflict]}—that 
is for us the third and the chief.”’ 
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These quotations are perhaps sufficient to show two 
things. First, the idea of the class war has now 
acquired a remarkable vogue in the Labour movement. 
It is no longer the slogan of avowed extremists. Per- 
sons claiming to be near the centre of the party sub- 
scribe to it as though it were an orthodox party 
doctrine; and those to whom the idea is repellent are 
reluctant to say so plainly. This, it is important to 
observe, is quite a new development. Only a few years 
ago, the accepted formula was that the Labour Party 
stood for the interests of all workers “‘ by hand or 
brain.”? This formula was inserted in the ‘* Constitu- 
tion ’ drawn up in 1918. It was inserted there with 
the express object of appealing to professional men, 
salaried employees, and other sections of the *‘ middle 
class.” It implied that there was no substantial con- 
flict between their interests and those of the manual 
wage-earners, and that the Labour Party stood im- 
partially for both. We suggest that we are entitled to 
know whether the Labour Party now repudiates this 
portion of its Constitution. Is it now engaged in a 
conflict against classes which it was seeking only a few 
years ago to rally? Many of its members, representing 
various opinions, claim that it is; and their claim is 
being allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Second, this idea of the class war is an extremely 
incoherent one. It is not only that it means very 
different things to different people. What it means to 
any one individual, like Mr. John Strachey, or the 
Editor of the New Leaner, is far from clear. We do 
not say this in any gibing spirit. An incoherent idea 
may be a very formidable force. But it is always well, 
if possible, to resolve the incoherence. And, with a 
genuine desire to do so, we propose to examine further 
the New Leaper’s argument. 

A fortnight ago we wrote as follows :— 

“It is quite true, of course, that ibere is a perpetual 
latent antagonism between the ‘ workers’ and other 
classes, in the same sense that there is a perpetual latent 
antagonism between the townsman and the countryman, 
between ‘ practical men ’ and ‘ theorists,’ between ‘ high- 
brows’ and ‘ lowbrows,’ between ‘ molly coddles’ and 
‘ red-bloods,’ even between men and women. We mean to 


indicate by these parallels that their points of.view clash 
much more than their interests do.”’ 


To this the New Leaner replied last week :— 


‘* What is this issue that divides the many from the 
usurping few? To the NarTION it is merely a ‘ perpetual 
latent antagonism ’ like that between ‘ high-brows’ and 
‘ low-brows,’ a clash rather of ‘ points of view’ than of 
‘interest.’ Here is, we suspect, the unbridgable intel- 
lectual gulf between Socialists and Liberals. The genuine 
Liberal is still a man of the Eighteenth Century. He 
really thinks that men act on ‘ opinion ’; like Godwin, he 
would call crime ‘ error,’ and attribute class egoism to 
‘ prejudice.’ He will not see the vulgar fact of ‘ interest.’ 
Does a mine-owner argue for long hours and low wages? 
He is ‘ stupid ’ perhaps (as even Mr. Baldwin perceives), 
short-sighted, wedded to obsolete ideas. What trifling! 
The man has average wits; it is because he intends to be 
rich while others are poor, and to dictate while others 
obey, that he selects these deplorable opinions. He holds 
the opinions which will justify his instinctive lusts. And 
in face of this fact of interest, politics cannot be con- 
ducted, nor the paramount issue faced, without relent- 
less struggle.”’ 

Now, whether we are really divided from the NEw 
LeaDER by an “ unbridgable intellectual gulf,”’ or 
whether the difference is due to misunderstanding, we 
scarcely know; for we have seldom read a passage, so 
apparently lucid, straightforward, and forcible, which 
contained so many confusions of the first importance. 
In the first place, the New LEADER seems to confuse the 
belief, which we certainly do hold, that interest plays 
a much smaller part than is commonly alleged, not only 
in class antagonism, but in most antagonisms, with the 
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quite different belief, which we do not hold, that men 
are governed by pure reason. Only so can we account 
for the New LEapeER describing our point of view as 
eighteenth century. We do not mind being called old- 
fashioned ; we hold many old-fashioned opinions, among 
them a belief in the value of free speech, which we are 
glad to see that the New Leaper shares. But on this 
particular matter, we must really insist that we are 
in line with the most modern psychology. It is the 
New Leaver which, in attributing the opinions of the 
coal-owners to calculations of self-interest, is behind the 
times. Why, Professor Graham Wallas, in his 
** Human Nature in Politics,’ takes this assumption 
that men’s actions spring from their self-interest as the 
leading instance of ‘‘ the intellectualist fallacy.’’ 

The second confusion is contained in the opening 
sentence of the passage we have quoted. ‘* What,’’ 
asks the New Leaner, “ is the issue which divides the 
many from the usurping few? ’’ And it reproduces our 
remarks about the relative importance of interests and 
points of view as our answer to that question. We 
never said a word about the many or the usurping few. 
We were referring quite expressly—and the New 
LEADER can hardly have misunderstood us—to the 
cleavage between the ‘‘ workers’? and the “ bour- 
geoisie ’’; between the manual wage-earners on the one 
hand, and the various social groups who make up what 
are called ‘* the middle-classes ”’ on the other. To call 
the middle-classes ‘‘ usurping ’’ seems to us unfair; to 
call them ‘‘ few ”’ is silly. In short, to speak of them 
as though they were the ‘* fat men ”’ of Labour cartoons 
is to distort the issue so grotesquely that we are at a 
loss to know whether the New Leaper is dealing with 
the same phenomenon as we are. Now, as the New 
LEADER tells us that a class conflict, springing from 
irreconcilably divergent interests, is the paramount 
issue of the day, it ought to be able to tell us clearly 
between whom the conflict is engaged. Is it a conflict 
between the manual workers and the middle classes? 
Or is it a conflict between the interests of great wealth, 
and those of the great mass of the people, working class 
and middle class together? They are two very different 
things. If the former is meant, we repeat that the 
clash of interests is of minor importance compared with 
the very real antagonism of outlook and point of view. 
If the latter is meant, we say that the cleavage is not 
well represented by the alignment of forces which 
Labour propaganda tends to promote, and which 
becomes manifest in time of general strike. 

We leave this confusion on one side for the moment, 
and pass to a third. The important economic issues of 
to-day fall under two broad heads : (1) The Organization 
of Industry; (2) The Distribution of Wealth. 
Half the muddled thinking of to-day comes from con- 
fusing these two problems. The first condition of a 
successful handling of either is to keep them distinct, 
and to deal with them by different methods. One has 
only to reflect on the phenomenon of inherited fortunes 
to realize that the key to a better distribution of wealth 
does not and cannot lie within the sphere of industrial 
reconstruction. The problem of distribution belongs to 
the sphere of national finance ; the only practicable road 
of advance is a financial policy, comprising the taxation 
of wealth on the one hand, as, for example, by new 
taxes on inheritance, and wise social expenditure on 
the other. Now it is quite true that a radical policy 
along these lines would rouse a storm of opposition, 
that this opposition would be prompted largely by in- 
terest, and that it would require something that may 
reasonably be called a ‘* conflict ’’ or a “‘ struggle ”’ to 
carry the policy through. The sort of conflict and 
struggle that went with Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 
1909. But this is quite a different story from the class- 
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war between the ‘‘ workers ”’ and the ‘* bourgeoisie.” 
To enforce such a policy, you need, first of all, a Parlia- 
mentary majority, and, in order to obtain this, you 
want to have on your side people who may disapprove 
of general strikes, who may regard trade-unionism as 
in some respects an anti-social force, and are certainly 
not prepared to accept the réle of its docile political 
mouthpiece. In short, in so far as interest is important, 
the “ class theory of politics *’ divides society in the 
wrong place. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the problems 
of industry, in which organized labour as such is more 
directly interested, our governing object must be not 
to redistribute wealth, but to increase it. After all, 
Labour’s complaint against the coal-owners is not that 
they have made excessive profits in the last two years, 
but that they brought their industry to the verge of 
insolvency largely through an obstinate refusal to adopt 
new methods. To attribute this refusal to material self- 
interest is surely a very far-fetched explanation. Is it 
not easy enough to understand? Here is the Commis- 
sion proposing to reorganize the owners, telling them 
to combine, to establish selling agencies, to use larger 
wagons, to do all sorts of things involving effort and 
thought and change. Have we not all of us a sufficient 
share of innate conservatism in our composition to 
understand the instinctive dislike with which any body 
of men reacts to such proposals? Do we not know from 
our own experience how natural it is to pretend that it 
is against our interest to make these upsetting changes, 
even though we know in our hearts that the contrary is 
true? Is it self-interest that holds back the British 
farmer from co-operation? We say deliberately that in 
the sphere of industrial reconstruction, the dominant 
fact about interest is a common interest in efficiency, 
and that the chief obstacles are prejudices, like innate 
conservatism, which by the way is not confined to the 
employers, and we would add the propaganda of class 
conflict which is utterly out of place and which makes 
the task immeasurably more difficult. 

These are some of the confusions which lie, we be- 
lieve, at the root of the political confusion of these 
times. But, in addition to them, there is a great 
illusion, the illusion of the vast potential strength of 
organized Labour, which we must reserve for subse- 
quent analysis. 


THE MANDATES COMMISSION 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS 


ELIEVERS in the Mandatory system will do well to 

study closely the important discussions which have 

recently taken place at Geneva with reference to the 
status of the Permanent Mandates Commission and its rela- 
tions with the Mandatory Powers. The story begins with 
certain proposals laid before the League Council by the 
Mandates Commission as the result of its meeting last June. 
At this meeting the Commission once more grappled with 
the vexed question of the procedure to be followed in deal- 
ing with petitions. The right of petition has been recog- 
nized from the outset and has been freely exercised. The 
procedure hitherto followed is well known. The Mandatory 
Power concerned is invited to offer its observations, which 
it usually does in writing. These observations may be and 
often are supplemented by the Accredited Representative of 
the Mandatory Power, who is heard by the Commission in 
person. On the other hand, no such hearing has ever been 
accorded to a petitioner. Consequently, the Commission 
has never been in a position to test a grievance by the 
examination or cross-examination of the complainant. To 
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this extent the procedure has been one-sided. There are 
many cases in which the facts are so conclusively established 
that the Commission has no difficulty in deciding for itself 
whether a petition is well-founded or not. There are, 
however, other cases in which the conflict of evidence is such 
that it is not easy for the Commission to form a definite 
opinion without giving the petitioner a hearing. The Com- 
mission has, therefore, reported to the Council that “ in 
these cases it might appear indispensable to allow the 
petitioner to be heard by it. The Commission, however, 
would not desire to formulate a definite recommendation on 
this subject before being informed of the views of the 
Council.” 

In the same report the Commission asks the Council 
to approve a revised questionnaire for the guidance of the 
Mandatory Powers in the preparation of their annual 
reports. This questionnaire relates only to the territories 
under “* B ” and ‘* C ’”? Mandates; so far as Palestine and 
Syria are concerned, no change is proposed in the question- 
naire at present in use. The interrogatories which the Com- 
mission seeks power to administer are of the most searching 
and elaborate description. They are arranged under no 
less than 118 different heads, and require of the Mandatories 
a much more detailed account of their stewardship than 
has hitherto been called for. 

These proposals came before the League Council on 
September 3rd. Both of them were severely criticized by 
the members of the Council who represented Mandatory 
Powers. The attack was led by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who, after commenting on what he characterized as the 
inquisitorial nature of the new questionnaire, went on to 
observe that “‘ there was a tendency on the part of the 
Commission to extend its authority to a point where the 
Government would no longer be vested in the Mandatory 
Power, but in the Mandates Commission.”? He also 
objected, on similar grounds, to the proposal to give peti- 
tioners an oral hearing. On this point his views were 
strongly supported by M. Briand, who protested that it 
was inadmissible, “‘ at times when the responsibilities of 
the Mandatory Power were greatest, to institute within the 
League a kind of oral inquisition, and to set up a sort of 
tribunal to which all the discontented elements might bring 
their grievances.”” Similar objections were expressed by 
the Japanese member, Viscount Ishii, and by the Belgian 
member, M. Vandervelde, who remarked that “ the pro- 
posal before the Council amounted to creating a platform 
for denunciation of the Mandatory Power.’’ To all this a 
spirited reply was made by the Dutch Vice-Chairman of the 
Mandates Commission, M. Van Rees. He insisted that the 
Commission had never attempted to exceed its functions, 
but pointed out that its supervision had from the first been 
intended to cover the whole administration of the mandated 
territories. In the end it was decided to take no action 
on the proposals until the Mandatory Powers had had an 
opportunity of expressing their views. They will, there- 
fore, remain in suspense until—at the earliest—the next 
meeting of the Council in December. 

The matter has not, however, been allowed to rest 
where the Council left it. It was raised at the League 
Assembly on the initiative of Dr. Nansen, and formed the 
subject of an animated debate in the Sixth Committee. The 
Mandates Commission was supported by the representatives 
of a number of the smaller States which have neither man- 
dates nor seats on the Council. A contrary view was 
strongly expressed on behalf of France by M. de Jouvenel, 
who, fresh from his unfortunate experience in Syria, did 
not disguise his dislike of the Commission and went so far 
as to suggest that, but for its existence, Syria might by 
now have been pacified. The resolution eventually 


adopted by the Assembly in plenary session on September 
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15th is worth reproducing; it was submitted, curiously 
enough, by a Belgian delegate, M. de Brouckére, whose 
speech in support was not conspicuously consistent with the 
attitude adopted by the Belgian representative on the 
Council, M. Vandervelde :— 

‘*The Assembly having taken cognizance of the 
report to the Council relating to the mandated territories, 
and of the discussion on the subject which has taken 
place in the Council, 

‘* And having heard the Vice-Chairman of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission : 


‘* Thanks the Permanent Mandates Commission for 
the devotion and the zeal with which it has carried out 
its delicate task: 


‘* Has confidence in the members of this Commission, 
as well as in the Members of the Council, to ensure the 
application of the principles of Article 22 of the Covenant 
in a spirit of cordial co-operation with the Mandatory 
Powers.” 

The terms of this resolution are guarded and discreet, 
but its general purport is fairly clear. It affirms the unim- 
paired belief of the League in the mandatory system, its 
desire that that system shall be a reality, and its general 
agreement with the members of the Mandates Commission 
in the interpretation of their duties. The controversy which 
has arisen reflects, in fact, a two-fold divergence of views— 
between the Council and the Assembly on the one hand, and 
between the mandatory and non-mandatory Powers on the 
other. The Council, of which the leading members include 
the leading Mandatory Powers, is naturally inclined to 
emphasize the untenable position in which a mandatory 
Administration must be placed if its subjects—for such, in 
effect, they are—are told that its authority is questionable 
and that it may at any time be cited before a superior 
tribunal. The Assembly, in which the non-mandatory 
Powers predominate, is just as naturally inclined to 
emphasize the fundamental idea of trusteeship and to be on 
the watch for any tendency to make mandates another name 
for annexation. Both views have to be reckoned with; if 
it is true that a mandate implies supervision, it is equally 
true that there are limits to the degree of supervision which 
can in practice be imposed. It is noteworthy that at the 
Council meeting on September 8rd the representatives of 
such a model Mandatory as New Zealand remarked that 
‘© New Zealand, which had always received the commenda- 
tion of the Mandates Commission, was becoming impatient 
at the minute investigation by the Commission of adminis- 
trative details.” In the long run the mandatory system 
can only be made to work by consent, and it is as well that 
this should be frankly recognized. Moreover, from the 
standpoint of those whose main concern is that the League’s 
supervision should be effective, it is not desirable that the 
Mandates Commission should spend too much time on 
minutie. There is always the danger—it is not altogether 
imaginary—that the Commission may fail to see the wood 
for the trees. On the other hand, there is also the still 
more serious danger that the Mandatories, on their part, 
may drift into forgetting that they are trustees and not 
proprietors. They have accepted League supervision with 
their eyes open, and they have no right to resent it as an 
intrusion. If there was at least some plausibility in what 
was said by Sir Austen Chamberlain and his colleagues on 
the specific points at issue, their heavy-handed rebukes to 
the Commission were none the less unfortunate in tone and 
temper. It is little wonder that the rank-and-file of the 
League should have scented in them a challenge to the whole 
conception of effective League control. However this par- 
ticular controversy may be settled, it will in any case have 
served as a salutary reminder that the mandatory system 
is to be taken seriously, and that this is a point on which 
the conscience of the League is awake and sensitive. 

LEONARD STEIN. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HOPE Proportional Representation will get a fair hear- 

ing in League affairs. The dissatisfaction with the 

entirely undemocratic political ‘‘ wangling ’? by which 
the new constitution was secured is great and widespread. 
One meets people disposed to be friendly to the League who 
are giving up all hope in it, so depressed are they by the 
display of international cynicism this year. Few except 
experts pretend to understand the maddeningly intricate 
machinery with all its balances and adjustments created to 
make the League safe for the big combinations. The 
Assembly, as that enfant terrible Mr. Fitzgerald blurted 
out, was allowed to vote and not to choose, and the essence 
of the voting is choice. When someone was defending the 
congé d’élire of the bishops before Dr. Johnson and saying 
that the chapters really had freedom to elect, he remarked 
that it was the kind of freedom given to a man falling from 
a fourth floor window and told to fall soft. The Assembly 
was placed in that humiliating position. There were signs 
at Geneva that the enlightened little countries of Northern 
Europe will not stand any more of it. Some way must be 
found of allowing the representatives of the peoples to 
handle this mysterious ‘* machinery,”’ to simplify it, and 
make it work decently. It is at present too like a “‘ hush- 
hush ” invention of the diplomats. 

* * * 

Manchester is busy showing the world how her wheels 
goround. This Civic Week is a remarkable departure from 
tradition. Manchester has been always the most isolated of 
our great cities. The Lancashire character has in it a 
certain self-sufficiency, and an imperfect curiosity about the 
world outside, and this imperfect curiosity has been recip- 
rocated. In the long years of prosperity the cotton trade, 
on which everything depends, had no need to bother about 
publicity. The peoples had to buy Lancashire goods ; there 
were no others of the kind. Everything is changed now, 
and no doubt this fact has pierced the consciousness of 
the conservative Manchester industrialist. He, too, has 
had to capitulate to the all-conquering spirit of propaganda, 
and having surrendered, Manchester, as her way is, means 
to do the thing handsomely. The feature of Civic Week 
which makes Lancashire men at a distance rub their eyes 
is the throwing open of mills and factories to inspection. 
The civic life of Manchester is conspicuously active and 
enlightened. In a thousand ways the municipality has 
struggled to repair the worst evils that followed from the 
traditional laissez faire of the industrial revolution, nowhere 
more marked than in this huge drab city, of which a departed 
social reformer used to say that to get drunk is the quickest 
way out of it. The cotton lord is still king, but his rule 
has become enlightened and constitutional, equipped with 
all the most intelligent improvements. The old barriers 
between Manchester and the despised South are down. One 
hour of wireless makes all England kin. 

* * * 

I have just read rapidly through the second volume of 
** William Clissold ’—swept along on that rather turbid 
torrent. I emerge to gasp out a few rough impressions— 
William Clissold is not a soothing companion. He has a 
noisy mind. The restlessness, the perpetual irritation, of 
the man are exhausting. I feel too acutely for comfort that 
Clissold would have no mercy upon my old-fashioned love of 
mental repose. In short, I don’t like him. His arrogance 
is too fierce and too comprehensive. Clissold and he alone 
knows how the world should be reformed (we may learn 
how in Volume 8). I have a vision of a little man in a 
temper laying about him with a cudgel. The destructive 
power is formidable ; but when one asks for something con- 
structive Clissdld fiercely flings you a handful of scientific 
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phrases painted to look like bricks. I dislike Clissold not 
only because of his unclubbable intellectual manners, but 
because of his distressingly old-fashioned behaviour with 
women. There is a monotony of sensuality in his amours 
which is none the less disagreeable for being candidly 
avowed. Perhaps, too, amours in the mass are not interest- 
ing except to the pathologist. One love-affair is enough © 
for one novel ; Clissold romps with a sort of feverish violence 
through half a dozen, and the result is a sort of gaudy blur, 
like a defective film. From the specimens of his opinions 
given Clissold seems to have a mind of incredible speed. 
It shuttles to and fro among ideas good, bad, and trivial 
at a rate that leaves the most accomplished journalist stand- 
ing—standing, so to speak, dazzled by the glare. On the 
whole, it seems doubtful whether Clissold has enough art 
to write a first-rate autobiography. His line seems to be 
the journalism of opinion. He might even dispose of his 
amours to one of the Sunday papers—perhaps the NEws OF 
THE WORLD. 
* * * 

The Ahmadyia sect of Moslems, who have built the 
first mosque in London, do not believe in hiding their light 
under a bushel. It is this desire to spread the light in 
the newspapers that caused the strange incident of last 
Sunday, when the young Emir Feisal, having promised to 
perform the opening ceremony, was at the last moment for- 
bidden by his father, the famous Ibn Saud, King of the 
Hedjaz, to do so. For the Imam of the Mosque told a 
reporter a few days before something which gave the im- 
pression that Christians would be welcomed. Now Ibn Saud 
is head of the narrowly orthodox Wahabi sect. This report 
was wired to him, no doubt by someone hostile to the 
Ahmadyias, and he took fright. As I understand it, this sect 
does indeed welcome Christians in a sense which must rouse 
horror in the old-fashioned Moslem. The note of their 
teaching is a broad-minded toleration of and even co-opera- 
tion with other religions. The head of the sect in the 
Punjab sent a message to Sunday’s meeting full of cordial 
advances to Christians, in which he spoke of Jesus Christ 
as ** a true and great prophet of God.’’ What is puzzling 
in the affair is that the Sultan should ever have given his 
son permission to countenance the Ahmadyias. They are 
actively persecuted by the orthodox Moslems in some places. 
Not long ago some Ahmadyia missionaries were stoned to 
death in Afghanistan. The Ahmadyias seem, so far as I 
understand their teaching, to be a singularly attractive 
body. They are striving to rid Islam of the curse of sec- 
tarian bitterness, of which the King of the Hedjaz has just 
given a fresh and deplorable example. But the Ahmadyias 
are not likely to escape the hostility commonly given by the 
formalists to people who try to restore a religion to its 
pristine simplicity—or what the reformers regard as such. 

* * * 


I ** assisted,”’ as the French say, at the house-warming 
of the Poetry Bookshop, which has moved from the squalor 
of Devonshire Street to the learned neighbourhood of the 
British Museum. I moved, a timorous Philistine, in a bevy 
of bright young people, budding poets with solemn faces 
and feminine devotees in arresting garments. The only old- 
fashioned thing in the gathering was the tea, and that was 
excellent. The shop is run by a real poet, Mr. Harold 
Monro, who writes daintily about various things. It was 
reassuring to hear that he is as careful about answering 
business calls on the telephone as he is about his rhymes. 
The Poetry Bookshop is, of course, more than a bookshop; 
it is also a megaphone through which the forward spirits of 
verse shout their insurrectionary challenges to the bourgeois. 
Not long since I heard the high priestess of the cult, Miss 
Sitwell reading from those small volumes charged with the 
mixed explosives of sensory images. It was an exciting 
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hour, and I came out feeling dazed and even more stupid 
than I was when I went in. It is recorded as one of the 
most dramatic moments in the Bookshop’s history that 
when the ever-lamented Rupert Brooke was reading his 
poems, the late Amy Lowell, who was large and formid- 
able, told him to speak up—(sensation), as the papers say. 


* * * 


A word of sympathy is due, I think, to Mr. Arnold 
Bennett for the treatment he has received from the 
Eventnc Stanparp. It is a pity that a novel by a leading 
writer cannot be allowed serial publication without adven- 
titious aids such as must pain a serious artist. One might 
have supposed that a book by Arnold Bennett would be 
allowed to make its own appeal. Lord Beaverbrook does 
not think so. We have had the rather distressing spectacle 
of the whipping-up of interest in ‘* Lord Raingo”’ by a 
sort of guessing competition to find out what famous person 
sat for the portrait. This is to reduce literature to the 
level of the crossword puzzle. It also does Mr. Bennett the 
disservice of violently attracting attention to that feature 
of the novel which his admirers must regret. The late 
Lord Rhondda was worthy of the renown that came to him 
in the war years. He may be said to have given his life 
at the call of duty. He was a man of powerful character, 
a thoroughly enlightened man. It is this man, the outline 
of whose career is so well known to everybody in public life, 
who has been chosen by Mr. Bennett as his lay figure. I 
think that the use of public characters by novelists is in 
any case a weakness. It is bad art and bad manners. It 
is made worse when an indefinable touch of vulgarity, a 
lowering of the standard is added. 


* > > 


I hung with the crowd over Westminster Bridge to 
see Alan Cobham make his beautiful landing in the river. 
The newspapers had seen to it that we were all there. The 
reception proved once more the truth of the saying that 
give the papers—especially the evening papers—three days 
and they can whip up a crowd of half a million to see any- 
thing—or nothing—in London. The papers in that space 
of time hypnotized the multitude into a Cobham obsession. 
We have no defence against the modern mass attack of 
publicity. The odd thing was that the hero or victim of 
this great stunt is by no means a stunting airman. His 
only piece of showmanship in a flight of 48,000 miles was 
his clever descent on the Thames. The very object of his 
flight was to convince everybody that commercial flying is 
not a dangerous freak but a serious business in which display 
and taking risks have no part. Sir Alan does not take the 
least avoidable risk. He is a genuine enthusiast for opening 
air routes round the Empire, and he knows that if this is 
to be done the public must be persuaded that flying is safe 
as well as quick. He has rarely blazed out a new trail in 
the air, but following in the wake of the pioneers he has 
concentrated upon making routes practicable—in other 
words, he excels in organization and the choice of good 
landing places. With these solid qualities he is the kind of 
Englishman we all like to honour—fresh, ingenuous, and a 
master of his job. There is something characteristically 
British in the way the Empire air routes are being 
explored, by enterprises semi-patriotic, semi-commercial, 
with no more than a vague official backing. Private enter- 
prise does the nation’s work of adventure now as in the 
days of Drake. 


_ 7 * 

There is a felicitous misprint in the Times report of 
Stresemann’s speech: “‘ The economic pacemakers were 
now leaping all barriers and striding to great formations 
that displaced the anomalies of the Peace Treaties.” 

Kappa, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ,CLASS WAR 


Sir,—As a member of the Labour Party, who is happily 
unconscious of his servitude, may I make some comments 
on this controversy? 


In the first place, I believe my friend Mr. Strachey is 
mistaken in accepting your premise that more “ discipline ” 
exists in the Labour Party than in other parties. With your 
customary generosity you will be the first to admit that I 
suffer from a wide experience of political parties. From the 
wealth of this experience I am certain that a far more rigid 
discipline exists in the Conservative than in the Labour 
Party. I cannot claim the same knowledge of the Liberal 
Party, but the pontifical excommunication of Mr. Lloyd 
George for venturing to agree with an archbishop during the 
strike indicates that even Liberal serenities are ruffled by 
infringement of certain very narrow bounds of orthodoxy. 

Your charge of servitude against the Labour Party can 
easily be confounded from your own columns. How often 
have you jibed at Labour leaders for their alleged inability 
to control back-bench explosions? That charge conflicts 
completely with your present accusation that the rank and 
file are servile. It is true that some (but not all) of us are 
prepared to submit to a voluntary discipline in order more 
effectively to serve the execution of our policy. There is no 
more degradation in such discipline than in the submission 
of the body to the discipline of training in preparation for 
a race. The moment it was clearly proven that such volun- 
tary discipline had ceased to serve the carrying out of our 
policy, the Labour Party would be the very first to revolt. 

But let us take the concrete instance of our servitude 
which you adduced in your original article. We are pilloried 
for supporting Mr. Cook in his resistance to lower wages 
and longer hours. Your inference appears to be that no 
reasonably intelligent person could honestly support this 
position. Yet for months before the lock-out we read in the 
columns of THE NATION an acute analysis of the financial 
measures by which the Government temporarily ruined the 
coal trade. I am not contending that Mr. Cook himself was 
familiar with these particular arguments. He knew, how- 
ever, that in 1924 the mines were making a profit, and were 
easily paying the then wage agreement, while in 1926 a large 
wage cut was demanded in order to carry on the industry. 
In the meantime, someone had made a mess, and the miners 
alone were asked to pay for it. Some of us had argued for 
long past that the Government had made the mess in the 
interests of the bankers and rentiers. Was it, then, 
unreasonable or dishonest for us to resist the attempt to 
make the miners pay a subsidy from their already low 
wages, and to demand that those who had benefited so much 
by the policy of the Government should temporarily be taxed 
a little extra in order to subsidize the period of reconstruction 
in the industry, which that policy had hit the hardest? Our 
attitude appears at least more logical than that of THE 
NATION, which also warned the country of the financial male- 
factions which produced the calamity, but in the tragic event 
merely assailed with taunts of servitude those who went to 
the assistance of the innocent victims. 

Now for that ‘‘ horrid’’ class war, which THE NATION 
seeks to confine to the tender limits of ‘‘ antagonisms ”’ 
between ‘‘ highbrows and lowbrows.”’ 

To understand the not unnatural phenomenon of class 
war, it is unnecessary for your readers to submit to the 
arduous task of reading the whole of Marx’s great contribu- 
tion to modern thought (a process to be avoided because it 
might deprive a Liberal of the gentle thrills of jeering at 
him). The class war can be stated, I believe, in quite simple 
and human terms. Rightly or wrongly, our party believe 
that social injustice can be removed and the poverty problem 
solved by a complete reorganization of society, briefly 
described as Socialism. This reorganization incidentally 
involves the surrender of their privileged position by a very 
few people. Unfortunately, these people show clearly by 


their ruthless use of their economic power, by their handling 
of their Press monopoly, and even by their violent actions 
in sterner spheres, that they do not intend to surrender these 
privileges without a desperate struggle. Hence the condition 
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known as class war has arisen between them and our party. 

From our experience of these people and from our 
economic analysis, we do not believe that the struggle can 
be ended by compromise on fundamentals. We believe it 
can only be ended by the victory of the majority, namely, 
the working class, and by the consequent abolition of the 
class system. From this we argue that the Labour Party 
alone are taking practical steps to end the class war with 
its consequent hatreds, and that those who resist us are, in 
faet, perpetuating this inevitable evil of our present system. 

You accuse us of teaching men to hate rather than to 
think. Unfortunately, in an unjust system to teach men to 
think is often to teach them to hate. When through educa- 
tion men discern injustice and its causes they begin to hate 
it. To hate injustice is no ignoble emotion. To remove that 
hatred it is necessary to remove injustice. 

You ask the ingenuous question why class war is 
unknown in modern India, or in earlier Britain. The answer 


is not far to seek. Class war arises when the working class’ 


is educated to understand the cause of its poverty. Incredible 
as it may seem to Liberals, it is the lack of working-class 
education which accounts for the absence of class war in 
India or early Britain. 

Finally you exhort us to constructive thought in place 
of the class war. It is perhaps difficult to think construc- 
tively with a very fat man sitting on one’s head. The 
painful process of removing the fat man from the head of 
the working class is technically known as the class war. 
But, nevertheless, what party has contributed as much con- 
structive thought to modern problems as the Labour Party? 
You may dispute its quality, but you can scarcely dispute 
its quantity. The output of our official inquiries and indi- 
vidual writers would fill a library as large as all the rival 
Libera] headquarters put together. 

In contradistinction to the history of the older parties, 
our trouble is not the absence of thought, but the absence 
of opportunity to put our thought into practice, without 
which political thought is robbed of its purpose. Our attempt 
to secure this opportunity means that the class war is waged 
against us by the possessing classes. If they now agreed 
to the necessity of social reconstruction, the class war would 
end to-morrow. They will not agree because the winning 
of economic liberty by the workers involves far greater 
changes and curtailments of privilege than the winning of 
political liberty, which the Liberal Party had to fight very 
hard to secure in past generations. 

In this much greater and more arduous struggle we 
need all the help we can get. But to be useful it must be 
the help of men and women with a grip on reality, who are 
willing to face malignant persecution and to take and to 
give hard knocks in the ineluctable ordeal which confronts 
us. Labour invites all who wish to banish hatred from the 
world to join in the attempt to destroy its root cause, namely, 
the veritable servitude of body and soul which our opponents 
strive to fetter upon the working class.—Yours, &c., 


OSWALD MOSLEY. 


[We suggest that Mr. John Strachey is more candid than 
Mr. Mosley. Of course, the conventions of the Labour Party 
permit the extremists to abuse their leaders and moderates 
generally to their heart’s content. The ‘‘ servitude *’ of which 
we spoke is a servitude not of folly to sense, but of sense to 
folly. If Mr. Mosley seriously disputes that this servitude 
exists, or that it is more than a ‘‘ voluntary discipline,”’ let 
him answer the following questions :— 


(1) Does he deny that most of the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party and of the General Council of the 
T.U.C. thought that the miners were making a fatal mistake 
in taking their stand on the slogan of ‘‘ not a penny off,” 
holding that the wise policy would have been to concentrate 
on the Report of the Royal Commission? 


(2) Does he deny, in the face of Mr. Cook’s complaints, 
that they pressed these views in private on the miners’ 
leaders? 


(3) Does he deny that they refrained from expressing 
these views in public, when friendly but urgent and outspoken 
advice from them might perhaps have had some influence 
in weaning the mass of miners from an intransigent 
attitude, before it was too late? 

‘ 
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(4) Does he deny that, if they had expressed their views 
in public they would have been assailed with cries of 
‘‘ traitors,’’ ‘‘ cowards,’’ ‘‘ renegades ’’; and that he, Mr. 
Mosley, flourishing magnificently that he at least would stand 
up for the bottom dog, would have joined in these cries 
himself? 


We are inclined to add some further questions :— 


(5) Does Mr. Mosley deny that their inability to avow 
their real opinions has caused the Labour Party in Parlia- 
nent to cut an ignominiously ineffective figure, unworthy of 
the réle of an Opposition, deserving the description which 
we have applied to it as that ‘‘ of a second-rate solicitor 
doing his best for a difficult client with a doubtful case,” 
and conferring ‘‘on the Government, by force of contrast, 
the comparative dignity of a somewhat stupid and biased 
judge ’’? 

(6) Does he deny, in the face of events, that the advice 
privately tendered by Labour leaders to the miners’ execu- 
tive was wise advice, and that all those who have encouraged 
the miners in rejecting it have proved very bad friends to 
them indeed? 

But here Mr. Mosley’s preoccupation with keeping his 
‘‘ pro-worker *’ record clean wraps him in a complacency 
which is beyond the reach of argument. His advice may do 
infinite harm to the ‘‘ bottom dog,’’ but, so long as he can 
claim that he ‘‘ stood by him,” he is not even uncomfortable. 
—Ep., THE NATION. ] 


Sir,—Mr. Strachey, like many recent converts to the 
Labour movement, is plus royaliste que le roi. There are 
many Labourists whose working philosophy is quite different. 
On the Clyde, at any rate (for all its ‘‘ red ’’ reputation), the 
backbone of the Labour movement consists of genuine mem- 
bers of the working-class who retain an essentially religious 
and moral outlook which can be traced back to the Cove- 
nanters, although it is now often divorced from theological 
dogma and ecclesiastical associations. Former adherents of 
the Liberal Party, they regard the Labour Party as its 
natural heir. The open alliance with Conservatism in the 
Coalition, the tacit alliance against Labour in municipal 
affairs and industrial disputes have convinced them that 
Liberalism as an independent force is obsolete, and that the 
Labour Party is the only genuine alternative to Toryism. 

Many of them have no belief in the ‘‘ class struggle ”’ ; 
indeed not a few who use that and kindred expressions do so 
from lack of a phraseology to express their real outlook, and 
belie their profession by their conduct. The class-war doc- 
trine survives because it has a tradition and an emotional 
appeal ; and its position in the Labour movement may be 
compared to that of the doctrine of the Atonement among 
modern Evangelicals. 

Dr. Delisle Burns in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Labour ’’ has 
shown an insight into the ‘‘ workers’ point of view’ and a 
power to make it articulate, unattainable by those intellec- 
tuals who merely evince self-consciousness in the zeal of 
their would-be class-consciousness. 

The intolerance of Labour is but the common vice of 
politics, expressed more crudely by those whose familiar 
speech is rough. The critic within the movement always 
wins respect if his criticism is that of a loyal adherent, and 
not born of that petulant. self-advertisement which demands 
responsive adulation and shirks the bare prospect of 
martyrdom.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. Marwick. 

131, Gala Street, Riddrie, Glasgow. 

October 2nd, 1926. 


S1r,—May I thank you for your article headed ‘‘ Class 
War ”’ in this week’s NaTION? Though one is sorry that it 
was necessary to use that hateful phrase. 

The people who are trying to make such a war—whether 
they read the MoRNING Post or the Day HERALD are 
doing what is fraudulent as well as wicked. 

For those of us who have been fortunate enough to be 
born where we can choose our friends from all ‘ classes ”’ 
know the truth of the dictum, ‘‘ The man who has not learned 
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that there are no such things as classes, only individuals, is 
still in outer darkness.’’"—Yours, &c., 
A FREQUENT READER. 
September 27th, 1926. 


Sir,—It is an interesting if slightly depressing spectacle 
for a non-Communist Socialist to watch—this ironic picture 
of THE NaTION smiting John Strachey with the club-liks 
arguments Nos. 1 and 2 at the end of the ‘‘ Class War” 
editorial article last week ! 

If it is true that membership of the Labour Movement 
and Labour Party involves the inhibition of criticism and 
consequent dearth of constructive thought, how is explained 
the undoubted fact that the bitterest attacks on Labour 
leaders are from within the movement, and that there is wide- 
divergence of opinion, and of actual definite proposals for 
dealing with the problems that arise, within the Labour 
Movement, and even amongst its leaders, than within either 
of the older parties? 

Moreover, if a man cannot stand up to and disprove the 
accusation of ‘‘ traitor,’’ he will most probably be so weak 
as to behave like one when his great crisis arrives. 

No. 2, however, is the more devastating argument, suffi- 
cient, if true, to turn every moderate John Strachey in the 
Labour Movement into the reddest and most raving of Com- 
munists. If the writer personally were convinced that THE 
NATION was justified in this belief that in spite of their 
numerical superiority the workers could never hope to 
achieve their perfectly legitimate demands by comparativelv 
peaceful and democratic methods, then he would not only be 
forced to join the Communist Party, but would do so with 
such a mind that beside him Zinoviev would appear as a 
pillar of sanity and moderation. 

No, sir! your arguments, if genuine at all, only serve 
to prove the hollowness of your own belief in the democratic 
and political methods which you profess so to venerate. 

You further accuse the Labour Movement of “ exploit- 
ing *’ the class ‘‘ antagonism,’ the existence of which you 
apparently admit. Whenever an evil is to be attacke?, 
whether it be drink, a premature return to the gold standard, 
or an economic autocracy, the method employed is always 
the same: i.e., exploit (your own term) in the propaganda the 
evil results of the thing to be attacked; insist on the present 
existence of the evil thing itself; and bring forward some 
alternative free from those faults. Such is the method of THE 
NATION on the gold standard question, and of the Socialist on 
Capitalism and its accompanying evil of the class-struggle. 

And finally, the crucial argument, you declare this class 
antagonism, like the high-brow v. low, man v. woman, and 
other antagonisms, to be one of outlook rather than of 
interest. 

The fact that the class struggle is the one upon which 
depends the worker’s daily bread and his method of getting 
it, is just the fact that distinguishes this primary antagonism 
of interest from the other antagonisms of outlook. And it 
is this fact that justifies the British Socialist in almost every 
economic crisis in ranging himself alongside his working- 
class comrades the world over, in opposition to all those 
whose interests, prejudices, or snobbishness hold them 
within the capitalist or bourgeois ranks.—Yours, etc., 

RONALD G. PERRY. 

47, Richmond Grove, Longsight, Manchester. 

[Mr. Perry’s assumption that ‘“ the workers ’’ have an 
immense ‘‘ numerical superiority *’ is one of the commonest 
illusions of the present day. As he may suspect that in our 
case the wish is father to the thought, we will give him the 
judgment of a distinguished member of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Norman Angell :—‘ All available evidence points 
te: the conclusion that Labour, in a class sense, the workers 
organised in Trade Unions, or steeped in Trade Union atmos- 
phere, represent, even on the most generous estimate, only 
half the population.’’ (‘‘ Must Britain Travel the Moscow 
Road? *’) We think ourselves that Mr. Angell’s estimate is 
too generous. Of course, it may be that Mr. Perry would 
define ‘‘ the workers,’’ as used to be the fashion some years 
ago, to include all those who work “ by hand or brain ”’ ; but, 
on that definition, the conception of the class struggle 
becomes absurd. As regards Mr. Perry’s other points, we 
would refer him to our reply to Mr. Mosley, and our leading 
article this week.—Ed., NATION. ] 
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“THE NEW ZABERN” 


Sir,—In your last issue Sir Robert Donald suggests that 
‘instead of following Bismarckian methods, France should 
emulate the policy of the British Empire, allowing the in- 
habitants to preserve their historic customs and use their 
national tongue.’’ One might say something concerning the 
bad taste of patting oneself (or one’s Empire) on the back 
in the face of the whole world ; but putting that aside, I do 
say, from full knowledge and from many years’. study of 
Alsatian affairs, that Sir Robert’s reference to ‘‘ Bismarckian 
methods "’ is impertinent, unjust, and entirely beside the 
point. For the real fact is that ‘‘ allowing the inhabitants 
{of Alsace] to preserve their historic customs and use their 
national tongue” describes precisely the course of action 
that France is adopting, so that any question of ‘‘ emulating 
the policy of the British Empire ’ simply does not arise. 

Moreover, if by ‘their national tongue’’ Sir Robert 
means German as spoken in Germany, he ought to know 
that that language cannot with any accuracy be described 
as the “ national tongue ’ of Alsace. He should also know 
that the Alsatians are allowed the fullest liberty to ‘ use,” 
alike in private or in public affairs, and whether it be in 
the home, the church, or the street, any tongue they choose— 
whether German, dialect, French, or otherwise. 

One would like to know upon what Sir Robert bases his 
confident assertion that ‘“‘ within a year the little paper 
[ZUKUNFT] has become the most influential political organ in 
Alsace." The very title he gives to his article is misleading 
and unfair. ‘The ‘new’ Zabern”’ is just ‘“‘ the ‘old’ 
Zabern.’’ One might just as well call this Metropolis of ours 
‘** the ‘ new ’ London,’ because the WorKERS’ WEEKLY and the 
YOUNG COMMUNIST are published here, as characterize the 
little Alsatian town as ‘‘ the ‘ new’ Zabern ” because Saverne 
is insulted by the issue within its precincts of this ZUKUNFT 
sheet. No; ‘‘ the old Zabern”’ is ‘‘ the new Saverne.”’ 

Sir Robert appears to be very well acquainted both with the 
ZUKUNFT and with the Heimatbund, and he attempts to pre- 
sent the activities of the Heimatbund in a favourable light. 
Does he not know that every political party organization in 
Alsace (saving only the Communists, who see to it that they 
have a finger in every pie in which mischief is brewing or 
can be stirred up) has expressed its disapproval both of the 
Heimatbund and of its notorious manifesto? ‘It [the 
Heimatbund] wishes to keep Alsace-Lorraine for the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine.’’ The very term ‘ Alsace-Lorraine,” in 
the German form of ‘‘ Elsass-Lothringen,’”’ is of German 
origin. Alsace and Lorraine are two absolutely distinct 
entities. When the Germans filched from France in 1871 part 
of Alsace and part of Lorraine they gave to that territory the 
title ‘‘ Elsass-Lothringen.’’ With that territory restored and 
reconstituted as before as departments of France, the term 
‘‘ Elsass-Lothringen *’ is dead, and anyone who makes use 
of that title comes perilously near to committing himself to 
countenancing the old hateful Prussianrégime. Lorraine, in 
particular, forcibly severed in 1871 by Bismarck’s brutal 
knife, is now once more “‘ Lorraine,’’ without the old, hateful 
distinction of ‘‘ French Lorraine *’ and ‘‘ German Lorraine.’ 
It is gravely to be doubted whether in the whole of Lorraine 
it would be possible to find one single individual of out- 
standing importance who ‘‘ stands in” with the Heimat- 
bund. 

‘“ Members of the League [Heimatbund],”’ it is stated, 
‘‘ repudiated with emphasis the suggestion that the leaders 
are the agents of Germany.’’ Cannot Sir Robert see that one 
might as well expect Labour M.P.s to repudiate Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald on the floor of the House of Commons as to expect 
Heimatbund members to condemn or admit anyone else’s 
condemnation of their leaders? Here once more the fact 
remains—as I am assured on the best authority—that ‘ the 
leaders of this movement, which represents a very small 
minority, had sold their soul to Germany and hoped firmly, 
during the war, that France would be crushed. Secretly, 
although not openly, they are anti-French.”” Also I am 


assured, on equally good authority, that ‘‘ apart from the 
Communists, the Heimathbund is upheld by certain ultra- 
Catholic elements who hate the French secular laws. The 
alliance between these two is regarded as very extraordinary, 
and many people are disgusted by it."” No wonder! Sir 
Robert refers to the Heimatbund as representing a ‘‘ growing 
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minority.’’ Only a few days ago I received a letter from a 
correspondent who has lived all his life in Alsace, from which 
I take the following sentence: ‘‘ I do not think the Heimat- 
bund is increasing the number of its adherents.’’ Are we to 
believe the visiting Scotsman or the native-born Alsatian? 
Everyone knows that the Germans would have given very 
short shrift either to the Zuxunrr or to the Heimatbund. 
France—perhaps to her own detriment—suffers the existence 
of both.—Yours, &c., Henry J. CowELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Alsace and Lorraine— 
Past, Present and Future.” 
38, Nelson Road, Hornsey, N.8. 
October 2nd, 1926. 


Srr,—Sir Robert Donald has hardly grasped the nature 
of the trouble in Alsace-Lorraine, which is caused by the 
application of the Church Separation Law and Secular 
Education to a Catholic Society. The crisis hardly became 
acute before the victory of M. Herriot, at the last elections. 
Pious Alsace-Lorrainers are much more likely to get what 
they want out of the Conservatives than out of the Cartel, 
and are probably delighted at the re-emergence of M. Poin- 


caré.—Yours, &., FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF IN 
GERMANY 


S1r,—In view of the advocacy at different times in your 
columns of the creation of an Economic General Staff, it may 
be of interest to mention that in Germany an institution 
exists which apparently fulfils something of the function of 
a General Staff in matters of trade. This is the Institut fir 
Konjunkturforschung (Institute for the Study of Trade 
Cycles). The researches of this body form a weighty part of 
the evidence on which the German Government and Depart- 
ments base trade policy. Thus the Reich Minister of 
Economics, Dr. Curtius, speaking recently at Diisseldorf to 
the annual Congress of German Wholesalers, cited at length 
the evidence adduced by the Institute in the last number of 
its Journal in support of the view that for the present, owing 
to economic factors of world-wide range and political factors 
affecting specially Germany, German traders must not expect 
more than short upward movements of trade. The pre- 
dominant tendency would continue to be downward. 

This collaboration of the administrative with the busi- 
ness and the scientific world.is only one instance of an extra- 
ordinary movement in Germany to-day towards a strictly 
scientific and at the same time corporate handling of the 
nation’s economic problems. It is a movement of which the 
extent and significance are as yet little realized in this 
country ; but which, one may safely predict, will yield 
remarkable results before another decade has passed.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. ELLINGTON WRIGHT. 

Hempstead House, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

September 23rd, 1926. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Sir,—I am incompetent to argue about scientific detail— 
my aim was simply to call attention to Butler in the interests 
of education—which, after all, is, or should be, the end of all 
research. My own research work, done ‘in the nursery," 
during twenty-six years of bringing up a family of boys and 
girls, has led me to the conviction that a full use of the theory 
of Evolution according to Samuel Butler is a prime necessity 
of education—that is, for the production of balanced, mature, 
‘* whole’? men and women. This education should, of 
course, begin before the children are born—while, as Butler 
would say, they exist in the persons of their parents. My 
own family had to do without him until Bernard Shaw dis- 
covered him to us—rather late in the day, but still in time 
to render invaluable service. Mr. Shaw, by the way, is, I 
believe, incapable of understanding Butler. He seems to be 
too intellectually overbalanced to do anything but gaze, 
critically but benevolently, from the outside, upon an 
abstraction called the Life Force. Can one imagine Butler 
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saying—as Shaw has, at least twice, said in print—that 
parents cannot give their children what is strangely called 
‘“* sex instruction,’’ because it is a subject too delicate to be 
discussed between them? 

‘“* Sex instruction ” is, to my mind, the crux of education 
—the acid test—and if it is to be any good at all, must be 
approached from the point of view of Evolution in its three 
aspects of Science, Art, and Religion—Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness, ‘‘ these three.’’ The value of Butler’s views lies in the 
fact that this Trinity which makes the Unity of Life—Mind, 
Body, and Spirit in one—was well and evenly developed in 
his nature. He had a large and acute intellect, and a passion 
for Truth ; he loved the Arts and practised them with enthusi- 
asm ; and, under a surface of ‘‘ eccentricity,’ possessed that 
hunger and capacity for love, friendship, and sympathy 
which is the soul of religion. He was thus incapable of the 
fatal mistake of trying to keep in watertight compartments 
things that by their nature are meant to flow together—to 
nourish and to illuminate each other. I think it is impossible 
really to study Butler’s works (including ‘‘ The Notebooks,”’ 
‘‘God the Known and God the Unknown,”’ and ‘‘ The Way 
of all Flesh ’’) without following with agreement the painful 
steps by which he travelled from rebellion and scepticism to 
a profound belief in Christianity ; that is to say, not merely 
in certain moral teachings of a person named Jesus, but in 
the eternal, cosmic truths on.which the moral precepts of all 
religions have been founded. Belief such as this leads to a 
direct perception of ‘‘ Christ in the Universe,” of that active 
creative Wisdom which operates in and through every atom 
and unites all that is, in one Whole, which is Spirit. This 
leads directly to a belief in, and practice of, Communion with 
that Spirit, which we call God. The practical outcome of a 
widespread invitation to ‘revelation’? might be, one 
imagines, that the human race would cease to ‘‘ muddle 
through,” and begin to build up a true civilization. Pro- 
fessor Haldane remarks that the great argument against 
a purposive power behind evolution, possessing anything like 
human intelligence, is that such a power, if.it exists, does 
not appear to learn from its own mistakes. One would have 
thought there is no lack of evidence of adaptation to environ- 
ment to prove the existence of this intelligence in all stages 
of evolution! And must its aim be necessarily a mere 
‘‘ perfecting of species’? What about all the fun 
by the way? The poets may be nearer the mark when they 
talk of the stars singing together, of the painted bird that 
laughs in the shade, or of the flower that enjoys the air it 
breathes. All that cannot be proved in laboratories. But I 
believe the child who is taught to see life in Butler’s way, 
which is the way of Jesus, Blake, Whitman and St. Francis, 
will see it as a heroic, difficult, but very jolly adventure, 
building, by the way, a new Jerusalem, a Heaven on Earth, 
in which we all will share. 

Reincarnation is, of course, implicit. Professor Haldane’s 
‘teleology within the individual’’ has no meaning apart 
from it. As for ‘‘ Theism,’’ I never could see any sense in a 
‘* Supreme Being "’ who surveys the world from somewhere 
(unspecified) afar off—the idea of bearing and rearing chil- 
dren to die of disease or be killed in a ‘‘ War to end war,”’ 
merely as an amusing spectacle for ‘*‘ Almighty God,” some- 
how does not appeal to a mother. The Catholic notion that 
God is ‘‘ Mother ’ and ‘ Child,’’ as well as ‘‘ Father," seems 
more reasonable. God, says Julian of Norwich, is ‘‘ homely 
and courteous,” as well as ‘‘ reverent and dread.” She says 
also: ‘‘ Truth seeth God ; and wisdom beholdeth God ; and 
of these two cometh the third—a holy marvelling delight in 
God, which is Love.”—Yours, &c., spe 

_ E, Jacoss. 

September 26th, 1926. re 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


S1r,—Mr. Leonard Woolf's article in THE Nation of Sep- 
tember 25th is candid and able, but his views of the Catholic 
Faith are mistaken. The Catholic Church is not, and never 
was, opposed to science, nor to facts, but on the contrary. Mr. 
Woolf is mistaken also, I feel sure, about Mr. Belloc and 
Darwin, because such an idea of Charles Darwin as that he 
invented a theory in order to get rid of a Creator is absurd 
and inconceivable by any sane man. It is conceivable, how- 
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ever, of other men ; of men who reject all authority over, or 
restraint on, what they call their intellectual freedom. Does 
not Mr. Wells, for example, reject the authority, and insult 
the beliefs of the whole Catholic and Christian world, and 
the great men of that world? And this he does in the very 
book which is the source of this controversy, and which was 
publicly burned in America, as reported in the London 
Press on or about September 16th, 1926. 

I shall gladly amplify my arguments if desired.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. J. GORMAN. 
‘* Dromore,"’ Athelstan Road, Vorthing. 
September 28th, 1926. 


MR, WELLS v. MR, BELLOC 


Sir,—Your contributor Mr. Woolf, in your issue of 
September 25th, writes of me: ‘‘ Here is a Roman Catholic 
writer attacking one of the most popular authors [Mr. Wells] 
for giving an account of the origin of man which has not 
received the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
There is not a word of truth in that statement, and that 
Mr. Woolf should have made it is conclusive proof that he 
has not read my work with which he pretends to be familiar. 
He cannot even have looked at it. I submit that to allude 
thus familiarly to what, as a fact, the writer has never 
seen is quite beyond the limits even of the most irrespon- 
sible journalism or the permissible extravagance of racial 
and religious hatred. I never wrote a syllable against the 
evolutionary hypothesis of man’s descent and origin, nor 
has the Catholic Church issued a definition upon that hypo- 
thesis. It is a figment of Mr. Woolf's imagination that I did 
so, and that to do so is incumbent upon one of my religion. 
I think you will agree that make-belief on that scale calls 
for a public reprimand.—Yours, &c., H. BELLoc. 

Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 

October 1st, 1926. 

(Mr. Woolf writes :— 

‘** Mr. Belloc characteristically does not quote in full the 
sentence which I wrote. Another public reprimand? Also, 
I never wrote a syllable to imply that it was incumbent on a 
man of Mr. Belloc’s religion to do what Mr. Belloc did in 
his articles.’’] 


“70 TRF AMD...” 


Sir,—It is quite evident that your correspondent 
‘* Purist ’’ does not understand the structure of the English 
language, and is not an intelligent philologist. The word 
‘* and” in this usage is not a conjunction. It is the Scandi- 
navian equivalent of our ‘‘ to’’ in the infinitive. The Scan- 
dinavian ‘“‘ at"’ for ‘“‘ to” takes an ‘‘n”’ for euphony and 
at becomes ant or and.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED A. MURRAY. 
Edinburgh. 
September 22nd, 1926. 
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THOSE PURISTS AGAIN 


Sir,—‘‘ Try and see’’ does not seem to me to matter 
much. At any rate, Matthew Arnold used it regularly in 
all his polemical essays ; but that, I know, is no argument. 
THE NATION, however, stirs one up by admitting more than 
one usage against which a continual protest appears to be 
necessary, so with your permission I will join the purists. 

Mr. Woolf writes: ‘‘The holes in ‘The Outline of 
History’ seem to me of a kind which do not prevent it 
being.’’ Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Wells are among the 
present-day writers who decline to use the possessive case 
here, but very many of us will confess ourselves last-ditchers 
for the older usage, if only because in nine instances out of 
ten the newer has an ugly sound and look. 

Again: Mr. Woolf writes ‘‘a historical,’’ while Mr. 
Aldington, in his review of Krutch’s ‘ Poe,’’ writes ‘‘ an 
eunuch.’’ Both, I submit, are wrong—or what one means by 
wrong in these matters. An historical has the right and 
traditional sound. An eunuch, an union, an universe, are 
intolerable. 

But let me hand it to Mr. Woolf, as our American friends 
would say. He insists upon ‘‘ Mr. Wells’s,’’ though Mr. 
Belloc’s opponent would speak of his own ‘‘ Outline”’ as 
‘* Mr. Wells’ book.’’—Yours, &c., 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

September 25th, 1926. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


Sir,—The letter headed as above in your issue of the 
18th inst., and signed by eight distinguished men, began as 
follows: ‘‘ We believe that your readers will be interested 
to know that an International Boarding School is shortly to 
be established in Geneva.’’ That simply meant seemingly 
that a new school was to be added to those already in 
existence—not that it would be the first of its kind—but Sir 
Cuthbert Grundy’s letter in last week’s issue begins, ‘‘ It is 
good news to learn... that an International Boarding 
School is to be established at Geneva,’’ and adds that more 
than thirty years ago he suggested that this experiment 
should be tried. 

The reasons he gives are practically those which 
animated a Quaker lady, Miss Thomas, who founded such 
a school at Gland near Geneva some years ago. When I 
visited it in March last, I found it fully occupied by a number 
of happy children of both sexes from, if I remember rightly, 
some thirteen different countries. I am so confident that 
details of the wonderful work which Miss Thomas has done 
and is doing would interest your readers, that I am writing 
to her and asking her to send you a memorandum on the 
subject.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. STEVENSON. 

Glasgow. 

September 30th, 1926. 


THE TWO COROTS 
By CLIVE BELL. 


personality and all that, might do worse than turn 

their attention to the case of Jean-Baptiste Corot. 
How comes it that the man who produced fifty, I suppose, 
of the best pictures of the century, produced some hundreds 
of, if not the worst, at least a deplorable badness. None of 
the convenient explanations quite does. It is true that 
before 1840—he began painting seriously in ’22—Corot pro- 
duced, so far as I know, nothing detestable; and in his 
middle, sometimes called his ** studio ”’ period, little : but 
it is not true that in the last fifteen years of his life he 
produced nothing else. In the last fifteen years of his life 
he painted many of his finest figures, and his figures are 
perhaps his finest pictures. Nor is it quite true that after 
1860 he painted no good landscapes. ‘“‘ Le Beffroi de 


M pesonat psychologists, with their taste for dual 


Douai ” (collection Moreau-Nélaton, Arts decoratifs) is 
dated 1871. 

** Le Beffroi de Douai ”’ and the late figures suffice to 
prove that age alone will not account for the general 
deterioriation of his output. Success, I think, accounts for 
much. Corot was the least avaricious of men, but he valued 
money for some of the things that money will buy—the 
bare necessities and modest comforts of one’s friends for 
instance. Surely it was worth knocking off one of those 
trashy little idylls that M. Chauchard* could never resist 
when by so doing Daumier, old, penniless, and blind, could 





*M. Chauchard, director and founder of les grands magasins du Louvre, 
bequeathed to the musée of that name a collection of some fifty Corots, 
amongst which—such was the certainty of his taste—there is not a single 
first-rate picture. 
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be saved from eviction? Corot, when he became a best seller, 
took to boiling other people’s pots. For his figures there 
was never a market, during his life Corot was never taken 
seriously as a portrait painter; wherefore to the end he 
painted figures, not for the MM. Chauchards of two hemi- 
spheres, but for him for whom he had painted Italian land- 
scapes from ’25 to °85, for himself, or, as I am tempted to 
say, for “‘ his better self.”” How different was the spirit 
in which he painted his figures from that in which he painted 
his fluffy idylls may be conjectured from this recorded say- 
ing of his : ** Je peins une poitrine de femme tout comme 
je peindrais une boite au lait.”” Forty years later when 
Marquet said the same thing the idealists were up in arms; 
and the Chauchards have been idealists always. 

Still the question remains : how could the Corot who 
was painting those amazing figures—‘‘ La dame en bleu ”’ 
is dated 1874—paint those otherwise amazing nymph-ridden 
glades? The only answer I can suggest, and I am too little 
a psychologist to do more than suggest, is that there were 
two Corots, Corot the great painter and Corot the brave 
bourgeois of the rue du Bac. Unluckily, that answer raises 
a further question—a question that certainly ought to be 
answered but will not be answered easily: Is painting a 
knack, or is it the expression of a mind? Is to be a great 
painter like being a great cricketer ; or must a great painter, 
somehow or other, be spiritually (I use the word as opposed 
to mechanically) great? On the first hypothesis there is 
no mystery about the feeblest productions of the greatest 
artists : sometimes his knack fails him and Hobbs gets out 
for a duck. On the second it seems strange that a great 
man should ever look quite so small as Corot looks fre- 
quently ; stranger still that during a period of fifteen years 
or more he should sprinkle miseries with masterpieces, for 
all the world as though painting great pictures were for 
him a matter of chance. 

Obviously a painter must have knack : to me it appears 
not less obvious that the valuable painter uses knack 
to externalize something in himself other than knack. 
When the product is great it is generally assumed that 
the thing externalized must have been great also; but to 
me that assumption seems illegitimate. Might not a great 
power of externalization (knack) so externalize a small 
thing as to give a splendid result? Here I shall not even 
attempt to answer that question. When Corot failed I 
believe he was using his knack to externalize something not 
small but unreal : he was grinding without grist. And on 
such occasions, it is not surprising if knack, having nothing 
to work on, played truant. The stimulus being unreal the 
reaction was half-hearted. In youth notoriously an artist, 
poet or painter, finds in his own enthusiastic experience an 
adequate motive. That will account for Corot’s first and 
best period. Later, maybe, an artist needs a third quality, 
besides enthusiasm and knack, a quality which selects and 
conditions motives, which distinguishes the genuine from 
the plausible, a quality which—to invoke a helpful collo- 
quialism—gets the best out of a man. This third partner 
not only finds a problem to bring together knack and 
emotion, not only trims and tests experience before handing 
it over for realization to the craftsman, but keeps a guiding 
hand on the craftsman himself, so much so that, I regret 
to say, when no genuine emotion has been engendered, it 
can teach mere knack so to feign the airs of inspired knack 
as to deceive the very elect. This is the power in which 
I suspect Corot of deficiency. It is called intellect. 

Corot was a rather stupid man and an “instinctive 
painter. Few of those recorded sayings of his about values 
and conscience and what not are interesting, and many are 
quite silly. Some of his maxims go clean contrary to his 
practice ; for he talked like poor Pol] though he painted like 
an angel. When he was young he was adequately stimu- 
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lated by what he saw, and the difficulty of rendering his 
passionate and personal vision evoked all his gift of ex- 
pression. But as he grew older and more at ease with his 
proper experience, he had, or rather thought he had, to lace 
his genuine and genial reactions (I use the epithet in both 
the French and English sense) with something grander— 
with a dash of mythology or literature. The drug was 
spurious too. All this about Theocritus and Virgil is the 
purest bunkum. It was as much as the master could do to 
get through a few chapters of Balzac or pages of Hugo in a 
twelvemonth. Only when he painted the figure did he feel 
no call to vamp up a more elevated state of mind than he 
was capable of experiencing naturally. Only before that 
problem did he remain always young and candid. For 
human beings he asked himself to feel only what he felt for 
a boite au lait, only what he had felt for La Trinita dei 
Monti or Chatres cathedral—an exquisitely pure and intense 
passion engendered by the eyes. Manifestly M. Chauchard 
needed something better. 

A cleverer man would never so have deceived himself. 
But Corot was stupid and modest and willing to believe 
what dealers and patrons and inferior painters told him 
about the importance of ideas in art and the supreme 
beauty of the classical dictionary. A cleverer man, being 
capable of self-criticism, would have understood that the 
dew-drenched nymphs and matutinal pixies meant no more 
to him than a yellow primrose did to Peter Bell. A cleverer 
man would never have suffered himself to be imposed upon 
by Daubigny. 

Daubigny, twenty years his junior and a mediocre 
painter to boot, professed for Corot an honourable admira- 
tion, sought him out, and, incredible as it may appear, 
had on the modest and uncritical master an immense and 
lamentable effect. Up to the middle of his life the pre- 
dominant influence on the art of Corot had been Ciaude. 
Claude had imposed a severe, a compressed if not tight, 
style on the expansive lyricism of the Parisian romantic, 
which not Michallon, nor Delacroix, nor all the school of 
Barbizon had been able to loosen. In his first Roman 
period, for instance, always it is the contour that interests 
him: colour he uses strictly to further his design. ‘* Ce 
que je cherche, c’est la forme, l’ensemble, la valeur des 
tons : la couleur, pour moi, vient aprés ”’ : which being so, 
in 1885 that eminent critic and Egyptologist M. Lencrmant 
naturally felt moved to complain that ‘*‘ M. Corot ne parle 
la langue du paysage qu’en bégayant : sa touche est jourde 
et mate : la souplesse, l’humidité, le charme de la rature 
lui sont étrangers.’? Daubigny seems to have rubbed this 
criticism in. He loosened the master’s style, enabling him 
to alternate henceforth—only in his landscapes be it under- 
stood—between fluency and fluffiness. He handed him a 
recipe for making pictures. Often it is said that Corot 
became feeble in his later years because he became poetical. 
In a sense he was poetical always: but if for ‘* poetical ” 
you read “‘ literary,”’ the criticism is just, so far as it goes. 
His landscapes became feeble because they became insin- 
cere; and they became insincere because sometimes he was 
trying to express sentiments not his own, at others nothing 
at all. He became mechanical. And it was Daubigny who 
taught him the trade of mass-production. Was ever such a 
case of détournement d’un majeur? 

It is fashionable to say that an artist ought not to be 
too intelligent—I dare say I have said it myself; in any case, 
like other fashions it is absurd. That by pure intellect you 
cannot create a work of art is true enough: but as a 
retriever—to say nothing of horse-breaker—the intellect is 
invaluable. No more than anyone else can an artist be 
too intelligent. Had Corot had more wits about him he 
would early have recognized the nature of his genius and, 
knowing what food suited it, would have snapped his 
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fingers at the quacks. He had miraculous vision, a superb 
painting gift, and limited imagination. He saw what no 
one else could see; and from what he saw he could extract 
all that he could express, which was more than almost 
anyone else could have expressed. The problem that suited 
him was the problem that kept his gift fully employed 
translating lHfis vision. Now to assimilate into vision a 
number of facts perceived with the mind’s rather than the 
body’s eyes is not impossible; but it requires the imagina- 
tion of a Giotto or a Rembrandt. This truth appears to 
have been known to another great painter of limited 
imagination, Renoir, who, when he has a mind to give us 
a ** Judgment of Paris,’ takes care to pose his favourite 
models in the familiar landscape of Provence. But Corot, 
when he set himself to turn the woods of Ville d’Avray into 
Arcady, seems really to have supposed that the problem 
must be changed. I must—he seems to have said—at once 
paint a picture and render a peculiarly subtle, literary 
mood. I must be Corot and Theocritus at the same time. 
Giorgione might have done it. But Corot, before such a 
problem, is no longer a painter before a boite au lait, but a 
lower-form boy before a dictionary and a poem by Tenny- 
son to be turned into elegiacs. Well, the boy knows how 
to deal with his problem: ‘‘ You must have a trick,” 
says he. Corot, alas! had one too. Trees in Arcady are 
more feathery than in the Isle-de-France, pools more misty 
and mysterious, young ladies more diaphanous and inde- 
cisive, and the whole is steeped in “ the light that never 
was.” There’s a picture for you. Yes, but not an early 
Corot. 


MR. GALSWORTHY AND THE 
HUMANE STANDPOINT 


O modern notions, it is a strange idea that gratitude 

for the manifold blessings we enjoy is enhanced by 

turning our attention to the dismal plight of those 
from whom they are withheld. Yet to draw the contrast 
between abundance, material and spiritual, on the one side 
and destitution on the other was the favourite device of 
the religious teachers of a century ago in their attempts to 
win their hearers to a lively gratitude to God. 

It was then a sign of true piety for believers to dwell 
with complacent thankfulness on the superiority of position. 
Humility was to be preserved by the admission that there 
was no claim to higher desert, but of the remarkable con- 
trast shown in the bestowal of God’s favour there was to 
be joyful recognition. 

Except in the crudity of expression there seems nothing 
to choose, as to one-sidedness, between the views of the 
divines of the past and those of the well-known “‘ modern 
instance ”’ of the Scotswoman in the ferryboat. In landing, 
a plank had to be thrown across to the shore. She walked 
across in safety, but the next woman to cross lost her 
balance and fell into the sea. ‘ And to think,’ exclaimed 
the old woman, “ that if it had not been for the mercy 
of the Lord, it might have been me! ” 

In the religious instruction of children especially, there 
was constant insistence on the selfish standpoint. The old 
hymns for children are full of it. One of these may stand 
for example. It was one the “‘ Divine Songs for Children,”’ 
published in 1798 and in vogue for the best part of a 
century :— 

‘* Whene’er I take my walks abroad 
How many poor I see ; 


What shall I render to my God 
For all His gifts to me? 
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‘* Not more than others I deserve 
Yet God hath given me more; 
For I have Food while others starve, 
Or beg from Door to Door. 


‘* How many children in the street 
Half naked I behold? 
While I am cloathed from Head to Feet, 
And cover’d from the cold. 


‘* While some poor Wretches scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their Head: 
I have a home wherein to dwell 
And rest upon my Bed. 


‘* While others early learn to swear 
And curse, and lye and steal, 
Lord I am taught thy Name to fear, 
And do thy holy Will. 


‘* Are these thy favours Day by Day 
To me above the rest? 
Then let me love Thee more than they 
And try to serve Thee best.”’ 


Numbers of verses such as these, picturing the miser- 
able and degrading surroundings of other little ones, were 
learned by the children of the time. The case is all the 
worse when it is remembered that the unfortunate children 
taught to “‘ curse and lye and steal ’? were regarded as in 
imminent danger of eternal torture. We read in one 
hymn :— 

‘* One stroke of His Almighty Rod 
Shall send young Sinners quick to Hell.”’ 


And there, as another of the Divine Songs declares, 


** Then never shall one cooling Drop _ 
To quench their burning tongues be giv’n ”’; 


winding up with the pious resolution recommended to the 
youthful reader :-— 


‘* But I will praise thee here and hope 
Thus to employ my Tongue in Heav’n.” 


The difference in our day is, of course, more one of 
feeling and sensitiveness than of conduct. The ideal of our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers like our own was “* to 
do justly and to love mercy.”? But new sensibility makes 
us suffer in seeing the wretchedness of our neighbours, and 
brings doubt rather than assurance of the goodness of God. 
Faith now, in order to recognize a God of Mercy, has to 
pierce through the phenomena of inequality, and to strive 
after the belief that God’s mercy is alike over all His works. 

Perhaps no writer exemplifies more clearly than Mr. 
Galsworthy, in his dramas and novels, the reaction of 
the modern mind confronted by the suffering of the feeble 
and the disabled. 

In the review of ‘‘ Escape’? in THe Nation, Mr. 
Dobrée says : ‘* The thesis of the play is that the man who 
cannot escape his own sense of ‘ decency’ is bound to 
suffer.”’ With such a thesis he seems in complete accord. 
But he goes on to complain that Mr. Galsworthy suffers too 
much. He goes beyond what decency requires. ‘* Mr. Gals- 
worthy,’’ he says, ‘* seems haunted by the ‘ There, but for 
the grace of God ’ attitude. . . . We can appreciate the 
attitude, but we feel he might at least be thankful for that 
mercy.”’ 

Now it is precisely this refusal of Galsworthy to accept 
with joy and thankfulness a limited and partial mercy, 
this refusal to find any satisfaction in a favouritism that 
gives to himself opportunities for self-development and hap- 
piness, in the midst of instances of tragic disability and 
suffering that gives so markedly a modern atmosphere to 
his plays. 

With the keener sensitiveness of to-day and the greater 
sense of the solidarity of life, the saying of Christ, ** Inas- 
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much as ye have done it ”’ (or done it not) ‘* unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, yet have done it ’’ (or done it 
not) ** unto me,”’ becomes simple and natural. The sight of 
pain inflicted upon any sentient creature—our brother or 
our little brother—by man or by God is pain to us, at once, 
without thought or question. In some measure it is done 
unto us. 

Like the heroic Spanish gypsy, Mr. Galsworthy will 
accept no heaven upon earth for himself ‘‘ haunted with 
far-off misery from hell.”” In such a heaven the man who 
has not bartered away his decency must continue to suffer. 
And it is because for him the selfishly individualistic stand- 
point is so impossible that he has been recognized as a leader 
of modern humanitarianism. 

Emity Cox. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE times are changing. It is new for a critic to 
receive tickets the same week for Tchehov and for 
Ibsen, ‘* The Cherry Orchard ”’ is the fourth Tchehov 
play to be produced at the Barnes Theatre by M. Komisar- 
jevski, and recollections of last summer’s delight added a 
feeling of excitement to the journey to Barnes. It must 
be admitted that disappointment loomed ahead. A de- 
lightful set and charming costumes could not make up for 
the general lifelessness of the actors, who seemed petrified 
either by exhaustion or terror. Knowing the powers of the 
producer, one can only imagine that he was provided with 
a company incapable of rising to the occasion. In addition 
to this, a sort of superstition has already gathered round 
** The Cherry Orchard,” and the ghost of the Moscow Art 
Theatre perhaps haunted too much the minds of those con- 
cerned. At any rate this particular performance rarely took 
on vitality, and proceeded with a uniform slowness which 
was far from representing the tone of this disillusioned 
comedy. Mr. Fagan’s company, though rough and ready 
and amateurish, at any rate put a little spirit into what 
they: did and provided a more lively entertainment. It is 
to be hoped that in the future M. Komisarjevski will be 
given less intractable material to deal with. 


* * * 


In the revival of ‘‘ Rosmersholm ”’ at the Kingsway 
Theatre we notice a complete break with tradition. Gone 
are not only Mr. William Archer’s translations, but all the 
familiar frock-coats and whiskers. The play is produced 
frankly in the present. The experiment was well worth 
making, though it was not quite satisfactory. Little foreign- 
nesses (if there be such a word) and incompatibilities kept 
peeping irritatingly through and made the play seem more 
provincial than one might have expected. This may have 
been partly due to the unexpected failure of Miss Edith 
Evans as Rebecca, who never seemed at home in the part 
and relied on her mannerism and ‘* technique ”’ to cover up 
a general absence of plan. Mr. Carson was pleasing as 
Rosmer, but we failed to feel through his performance the 
life-sapping tradition of Rosmersholm. More successful 
were the minor characters, the Robinson of Mr. Howe, the 
Brendon of Mr. Farquharson, and the Martha of Miss Aked. 
The spiritual marriage which closes the play went better, 
because the beauty of the scene is so terrific that we forget 
everything else. Perhaps only Germans can act Ibsen (I 
confess never to have seen them at work), but Ibsen uses 
material just sufficiently remote from that to which we are 
accustomed to render production peculiarly difficult. But 
I hope to return to this matter after seeing the production of 
** The Master Builder.” 


* * * 


The difficulty about Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘* The White 
Witch ” at the Haymarket, is that it is hard to discover 
what the author is getting at. ‘* The life of the comedy is 
in the idea,’? as Meredith remarked, and if this is not 
apparent, it is impossible to enjoy its pursuit. Nor does he 
make his people interesting enough for us to care what their 
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destinies may be. In a sense it is a comedy of humours, 
but the main ‘* humour ” is a comic artist with an incon- 
ceivable ignorance of life, and one can only hope that he 
was not intended to convey a veiled criticism of that journal 
Mr. Herbert so gracefully adorns. Again, Mr. Herbert at a 
first attempt has tried to pull off a feat which only a very 
practised technician, with a great deal to say, could pos- 
sibly achieve, a person, for instance, of the calibre of Strind- 
berg: his second act is an entirely actionless duologue. 
That he has a talent for producing stage characters if he 
will select his material is shown by his delightful piano- 
tuner, excellently acted by Mr. Sebastian Smith. The pro- 
duction was at the usual Haymarket level, but the parts did 
not give much scope to the players, while the scenery was 
actual down to the least petal on the Michaelmas daisies : in 
fact the whole thing was very safe, efficient, and correct. 
Though well-intentioned, it is to be feared that such a per- 
formance does not reflect much credit upon the English 
theatre. 
* * * 

It is good to welcome back Miss Florence Mills and her 
associates to the London Pavilion. Their delightful per- 
formance has already aroused such enthusiasm and has 
achieved such wide popularity that we may be allowed to 
venture on a few criticisms. Why were many of the turns 
so uninteresting? Why was the general production often 
so vapid? Why, when you have a charming black troupe, 
paint them white, sometimes add thereto blond wigs, and 
generally endeavour to approximate them as completely as 
possible to any beauty chorus in a musical comedy? Are 
the English so squeamish that they cannot bear the sight 
of black arms and legs? It says wonders for the skill of 
the company that in spite of everything they gave such a 
delightful entertainment. 


* * * 


The exhibition of Contemporary English Water-Colours 
at the St. George’s Gallery shows a mixture of styles and 
tendencies extraordinary in its diversity, considering that 
almost all of the forty artists exhibiting may be said. to 
belong to the so-called ‘* modern ”’ school, and are not, at 
all events, ‘* academic.”’ There is evidently a strong reac- 
tion afoot among some of these painters towards a return 
to the old English water-colour style: this in itself may 
be not unhealthy, but there are signs here that it is becom- 
ing more than an influence—a manner to be imitated—and 
mere imitation can lead to nothing. It seems so far to have 
led only to “ tightness ”? of technique and poverty of 
imagination. There is much here, however, that shows 
spontaneity, sensibility, and an accomplished freedom which 
proves that the painter is painting as he feels, not as he 
thinks he ought to feel. Mrs. Vanessa Bell shows a nude 
and a good landscape of ‘‘ Trees ’?; Mr. Frank Dobson a 
sculpturesque drawing of a “‘ Girl’s Head *?; Mr. Frederick 
Porter two charming landscapes, ‘‘ On the Avon” and 
‘©The Mill ’?; Mr. Duncan Grant a landscape, ‘* The 
Estuary *’; the wagk of Mr. Colin Sealy, Mr. David Jones, 
and Mr. Jowett, also, has talent and distinction. 


* * * 


M. Pierre Loring, in a pretentious, obscure, high-flown 
introduction to the catalogue of Mr. Hiler’s exhibition at 
the Dover Gallery, conveys to us that Mr. Hiler is the 
Breughel de nos jours. There is, in fact, a connection 
between the old Flemish master and the young American- 
Parisian whom he has influenced. Both are preoccupied 
with the portrayal of certain literary aspects of life; 
Breughel with peasant life and country diversions, Mr. Hiler 
with the low life of Montparnasse and the “* characters ”’ to 
be found there. Breughel, however, is considerably more 
amusing and a very much better artist. Mr. Hiler has a 
great deal of cleverness and self-assurance and an up-to-date 
technique, but hardly achieves more than that. His obser- 
vation is not profound, and his drawing is only superficially 
interesting : some of his work, however, has a certain decora- 
tive effect and in one or two paintings—particularly ** The 
Theatre ’’—he shows a sense of colour. An exhibition of a 
very different kind is to be seen at the Leicester Galleries ; a 
large collection of the work of the late Mr. A. D. Pepper- 
corn. Mr. Peppercorn is a comparatively little-known im- 
pressionist painter, a sound but rather dull artist who 
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painted a great number of landscapes, in which subdued 

browns, greys, and whites predominate. He lacks the 

imagination of Mr. Steer, whom in some ways he resembles. 
* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, October 9.—Mme. Lea Luboshutz and Josef Hof- 
mann, violin and piano recital, at 8, at Wigmore Hall. 
Bach cantatas and the Brandenburg Concerto in F, at 
8.15, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Sunday, October 10.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ** Chekhov 
as Dramatist,’’ at 11, at South Place. 

Rev. Alexander Birkmire on ‘‘ What is Toe H? ”’, at 5, 
at Indian Students’ Union. 

Monday, October 11.—‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,’”’ at 
Prince’s Theatre. 

Prince D. Mirsky on ‘‘ The Precursors of Pushkin,’’ at 
5.80, at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street. 

Tuesday, October 12.—The Welsh Imperial Singers, at 8.15, 
at XZolian Hall. 

Thursday, October 14.—Sir Sefton Brancker on “ Flying 
To-Day and To-Morrow,”’ at 5, at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

** Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ at the Old Vic. 
Mildred Dilling, Harp Recital, at 8.30, at Zolian Hall. 
Lillian Wilson, Song Recital, at 8, at Wigmore Hall. 
Dr. Walter Seton on *‘ The Last Two Years of the Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi,”’ at 5.80, at University College. 
Professor E, V. Appleton on ‘* Wireless Telegraphy,”’ 
at 5.30, at King’s College. 

OmIcRON. 


ARROW STRUCK 


How curious it is, one goes on with things in spite of 
heart-ache, 

Gets up and washes, brushes teeth and hair, dresses, 

Noting the feel of buttons and laces, carefully keeping 

One’s outside thoughts from touching the thing that 
presses 

So terribly on the inside, the heart-ones, weighing there, 
heaping 

With the grey solidity of pain. And all the time 

There is the knowledge of something beautiful ended, 

The white flashes of joy gone rotten and dead, 

The rose tree broken one had so carefully tended. 

So that’s over, one thinks, and looking oddly about 

One sees the world still going on, the posts coming and 
going, 

Bills to be paid, newspapers to be read. 

Only it means so funnily little now, knowing 

What one does so dreadfully know. Is it worth going out, 

Seeing one’s dentist, making plans? Is it worth driving 
one’s car 

Safely through streets full of ’buses, at spme careful pace 

With one’s brakes ready to stop one from bumping things- 
as-they-are, 

Not all out and over the bright desperate edge of time and 
space ! 

How aia it is, one goes on with things in spite of heart- 
ache. 

Naomi MirTcHIsoNn. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE PUBLISHING SEASON 


AST season was not a good one for the writers and 

publishers of books. The general strike hit the publish- 

ing trade very hard, and when it was over, the public 
did not seem to recover its normal appetite for reading. 
Indeed, I have heard from more than one author whose 
book had already been accepted by a publisher that it had 
been decided to hold up the publication until this autumn 
as the demand for books had never recovered from the 
strike. I should have expected, therefore, an exceptionally 
long list of autumn announcements, but a study of them 
does not confirm my expectations. I should say that the 
catalogues are not larger or fuller than usual. This impres- 
sion is, however, not worth much, since experience has 
shown that it is very difficult to get an accurate idea of 
the volume of production from season to season by study- 
ing the announcements. 


7 * * 


The quality of the books announced is about average, 
or perhaps a little above the average. But I have noted 
nothing promised of outstanding merit or interest. Take 
** Biography, Memoirs, Letters,’’ in which quite often one 
notices the announcement of a book which, one thinks, will 
be tremendously interesting. I do not see one in this 
autumn’s list, but there are an unusually large number of 
books of importance which the biographer-lover will look 
forward to reading. If he is a politician, he will note the 
** Life and Letters of Lord Bryce,” by H. A. L. Fisher 
(Macmillan); ‘‘ The Early Life and Letters of John 
Morley,”” by F. W. Hirst (Macmillan); “* Fifty Years of 
Parliament,’”’ by the Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Cassell). 
The most interesting literary biography should be “‘ The Life 
and Letters of Joseph Conrad,”’ by P. Jean Aubry (Heine- 
mann), with which may be coupled *‘ Joseph Conrad as I 
Knew Him,” by Jessie Conrad (Heinemann). ‘*‘ Cummy’s 
Diary,”’ by Alison Cunningham (Chatto & Windus), is the 
diary of Stevenson’s nurse which she kept when travelling 
with him and his parents on the Continent in 1868. Others 
which ought to be of interest are: “‘ The Journals of 
Thomas Cobden-Sanderson ’? (Cobden-Sanderson); ‘‘ Let- 
ters of George Gissing to His Family,’’ edited by Algernon 
and Ellen Gissing (Constable) ; ‘* The Letters of Baron von 
Hiigel * (Dent); ‘“‘ My Life and Times,” by Jerome K. 
Jerome (Hodder & Stoughton). The autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Haydon is a fascinating book which has long been out 
of print. A new edition was badly wanted, but apparently 
the same idea has occurred to three publishers at the same 
moment. Messrs. Peter Davies are publishing a reprint of 
the edition of 1853, with a preface by Mr. Aldous Huxley ; 
then there is ‘* The Life of Benjamin Haydon,” edited by 
Alexander Penrose (Bell), while the autobiography will be 
published in the World’s Classics (Milford). Of historical 
biographies the following look to be the most interesting : 
** Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig (Allen & Unwin); “ Dis- 
raeli,”’ by D. L. Murray; and “ Palmerston,” by Philip 
Guedalla (Benn). Other biographies which large numbers of 
people will want to read are: ‘* Certain People of Impor- 
tance,”’ by A. G. Gardiner (Cape); ‘* Soldiers and States- 
men,’’ by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson (Cassell) ; 
“‘ The Days of My Life,” by Sir H. Rider Haggard (Long- 
mans); ** My Early Life,” by the Ex-Emperor of Germany 
(Methuen). 


* * * 


Novel readers will probably find the great division 
labelled Fiction normal in quality and quantity. The season 
has already been distinguished by a new book of Mr. Rud- 


yard Kipling, ‘‘ Debits and Credits ’’ (Macmillan). The 
other three Elder Novelists each give us a new volume : Mr. 
Galsworthy ‘‘ The Silver Spoon ’”? (Heinemann), Mr. Ben- 
nett ‘* Lord Raingo ” (Cassell), and Mr. Wells ** The World 
of William Clissold,’’ in three volumes (Benn). Other 
novels which may be noted are: ** A Wreath of Cloud,” 
the third part of ‘* The Tale of Genji ’’ (Allen & Unwin); 
** Saviours of Society,’? by Stephen McKenna (Butter- 
worth); ‘* Mr. Gilhooley’s Mistress,’” by Liam O’Flaherty 
(Cape); ‘* Crewe Train,’”? by Rose Macaulay (Collins); 
** Lud-in-the-Mist,’”? by Hope Mirrlees (Collins); ‘* The 
Casuarina Tree,’”? by Somerset Maugham (Heinemann); 
** Daphne Adeane,”? by Maurice Baring (Heinemann); 
** The River Flows,” by F. L. Lucas (Hogarth Press); 
** Good-bye, Stranger,’”? by Stella Benson (Macmillan) ; 
** From Man to Man,” by Olive Schreiner (Fisher Unwin) ; 
** Before the Bombardment,’’ by Osbert Sitwell (Duck- 
worth). 


* * * 


Reprints of ancient and recent works of every kind are 
becoming every season more popular with publishers. The 
number of publishers who devote their attention mainly to 
reprints is also increasing, for at least two, and possibly 
three, new firms are entering the business this season, The 
Nonesuch Press pursues its distinguished path with inter 
alia the English Poems of Milton with Blake’s Illustrations 
and ‘* Memories for My Grandson,’ by John Evelyn. 
The Cayme Press announces *‘ The Lady’s New-Year’s-Gift, 
or Advice to a Daughter,’? by the late Lord Marquis of 
Halifax, and the Golden Cockerel Press *‘ The Metamor- 
phosis of Pigmalion’s Image,’’ by John Marston. Among 
the collected works of famous writers may be noted : “‘ The 
Julian Shelley ’’ (Benn); ‘‘ The Works of Laurence 
Sterne ’’ (Blackwell); and ‘‘ The Bonchurch Edition of the 
Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne ”? (Heinemann). A 
word should be said about an interesting new series 
announced by Noel Douglas to be called “‘ The Noel 
Douglas Replicas.’”? The volumes are exact reprints by 
photographic process of the text of editions which, in many 
cases, are very rare. The volumes will be issued in an 
expensive limited edition, and also in an ordinary edition of 
moderate price ranging from four to nine shillings for the 
first six volumes. Among the first volumes to be issued 
are the 1609 edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and the 1783 
edition of Blake’s ‘* Poetical Sketches.” 

* * * 

Among historical works the following are of interest : 
** A History of the Ancient World, Vol. I., The Orient and 
Greece,”? by M. Rostovtzeff (Oxford University Press) ; 
‘The Gordon Riots,” by J. Paul de Castro 
(Oxford University Press); ‘‘ The History of Witch- 


craft and Demonology,” by Montague Summers 
(Routledge); ‘‘ The Letters of Marie Antoinette, 
Fersen, and Barnave’” (Lane); ‘“‘ Richard Cobden 


and Foreign Policy,” by W. H. Dawson (Allen & 
Unwin). In Criticism and Essays I should choose the fol- 
lowing as worth reading : ‘‘ On Writing and Writers,’’ by 
Walter Raleigh (Arnold); ‘‘ Transformations. Critical and 
Speculative Essays on Art,’”? by Roger Fry (Chatto & 
Windus); ‘* Fallodon Papers,’’ by Lord Grey of Fallodon 
(Constable); ‘ Transition,”? by Edwin Muir (Hogarth 
Press). Perhaps the most notable economic or political 


books are : ** Money,’’ by Karl Helfferich (Benn) ; ** Indus- 
trial Fluctuations,”” by A. C. Pigou (Macmillan); ‘‘ The 
Dying Peasant,’? by J. W. Robertson Scott (Williams & 
Norgate). 


Leonarp WooLr. 
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SOME AUTUMN BOOKS 








The Compleat Angler, by IZAAK WALTON & CHARLES 
COTTON. Illustrated by E. FITCH DAGLISH, F.ZS., 
16 Wood Engravings on Japanese paper. Bound quarter 
canvas. Crown 4to. {2 2s. net. EDITION DE LUXE 
on hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies. Bound 
quarter parchment. Demy 4to. £5 5s. net. 


John S. Sargent, His Life and Work, by W. H. DOWNES. 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Empress Marie of Russia and Her Times, by 
VLADIMIR POLIAKOFF. — Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


Chit-Chat by LADY AUGUSTA FANE. _ Iilustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Experiences of a Literary Man, by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Passing Show, by HENRY RUSSELL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


On the Trail of the Unknown, by G. M. DYOTT, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Franz Liszt: The Man of Love, by GUY DE 
POURTALES. Frontispiece. Large Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Akhnaton: A Play, by ADELAIDE EDEN PHILL- 
POTTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Yellow Guides for Epicures: Paris, the 
Environs of Paris and Normandy, by CURNONSKY 
AND MARCEL ROUFF. Maps and Plans. F’cap 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 





Suomi: the Land of the Finns, by A. MACCALLUM 
SCOTT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


The Sloping Line, by W. MEISCHKE-SMITH, M.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A History of the Pharaohs: Vol. II. The 12th to the 
18th Dynasties. by ARTHUR WEIGALL. Jilustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Wanderings in Roman Britain by ARTHUR WEIGALL. 
12 half-tone plates, 63 text illustrations, 2-colour end- 
paper map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Fruit Garden, by A. J. MACSELF (No. 12 of “ The 
Home Garden Books’’).  TIilustrated. Large Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


How to Dress : For All Ages and Occasions, by LADY 
ANGELA FORBES (No. 7 of ‘“‘ The Home Management 
Books’). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Motoring Simplified, by CECIL THURSTON (No. 4 of 
“The Simplified Series ’’). Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
net. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


SIR FELIX SEMON, 


K.C.V.0., M.D., F.8.C.P. 


Edited by 
HENRY C. SEMON, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), 


THOMAS A. McINTYRE. 
(21s. net.) 


‘* Contains many interesting reminiscences. He has 
many stories to tell of famous musicians, but his 
most interesting reminiscences are connected with 
his duties as throat specialist to the Royal Family.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ Amusing stories of King Edward 
are told by the late Sir Felix Semon. Sir Felix was 
a native of Danzig; he became a laryngologist of 
world fame, but it was his charming bonhomie, his 
skill as a musician and a raconteur and his love of 
sport that brought him the friendship of King 
Edward—to whom he was physician extraordinary.” 
—Duily Chronicle. 
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Announcements 


The Game’s Afoot! An Anthology of 
Sports, Games, and the Open Air. Edited by 
BERNARD DARWIN. Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

(In the Press. 





The Comments of Juniper. six 
Plays from the Life and Legend of St. Francis 
of Assisi. By LAURENCE HousMAN. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. [During October. 





Travels in Fairyland. Compiled by 
DAPHNE MitreR. Acollection of Fairy-Tales, 
Myths, Poems and Legends. Large Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 
Forms a Guide-book to AN ANCIENT MAP OF 
FAIRYLAND, by BERNARD SLEIGH. (15s. net). 





Fairy-Tale Plays. By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 
(The Elves and the Shoemaker and Ricquet with 
the Tuft.) 2s. 6d, net. 





The Wanderer and other Songs. 


By Carita Lanyon Lanyon. Is. 6d. net. 





44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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REVIEWS 
THE COSMOS 


The Journals of Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson, 1879-1922. 
Two vols. (Cobden-Sanderson. £4 4s.) 


‘** AND what is ‘‘ Cosmos,’’ Mr. Sanderson?’ asks Sister 
Edith. ‘ What is the meaning of the word?’ And then I go 
off like a rocket and explode in stars in the empyrean.” 
These two large volumes are full of the sparks that fell from 
that constantly recurring explosion. For Mr. Cobden-San- 
derson was always trying to explain to somebody—it might 
be Professor Tyndall (‘‘ I gave him my own view of human 
destiny, namely, the ultimate coalescence of the human intel- 
lect in knowledge with its other self, the Universe *’), it might 
be Mr. Churchill, it might be a strange lady whose motor-car 
had broken down on the road near Malvern—what the word 
Cosmos meant. He had learnt gradually and painfully him- 
self. For at first the world seemed to him to have no order 
whatsoever. Everything was wrong. It was wrong for him 
to become a clergyman ; it was wrong to take a degree ; it 
was wrong to remain at the Bar. It was wrong that he, who 
had three dress suits already, should order another from 
Poole and pay for it with his wife’s money. But what then 
was right? That was by no means so apparent. ‘‘ What 
was I to do?” he asked himself at three o’clock in the 
morning in the year 1882, ‘“ aching with exhaustion and 
nervous horror.’’ Ought he to live in Poplar and work 
among the poor? Ought he to devote his life to the work of 
the Charity Organization Society? What ought he to give 
in return for all that he received? For some time—and the 
candour with which these private struggles are laid bare is 
no small part of the deep interest of these diaries—he vacil- 
lated and procrastinated and drank beef-tea at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. Lady Carlisle accused him of ‘‘ dreamy 
egotism.’’ His doctor laughed at his concern for his health. 
His father was deeply disappointed that he should give up 
the Bar—and for what? His wife confessed that when she 
read ‘‘ what I wrote about the mountains, and repeated 
little phrases, she thought me, and had always thought me, 
at such moments, quite a lunatic! ’’ But once in his early 
distress he had found that life became suddenly ‘‘ rounded 
off and whole ’’ by a very simple expedient ; he had bought a 
gridiron and cooked a chop. Now, several years later, relief 
began to filter through from the same channels. Since he 
enjoyed using his hands, said Mrs. Morris when he con- 
sulted her, why should he not learn to bind books? He took 
lessons at once and became, with a speed which astonished 
him, capable of making ‘‘ something beautiful, and, as far 
as human things can be, permanent.’’ It was an astonishing 
relief from attending to the affairs of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. But the Book Beautiful, as he 
called it, though tooled magnificently and bound in rose-red 
morocco, was not an end in itself. It was only a humble 
beginning—something well made which served to put his own 
mind and body in order and so in harmony with the greater 
order which he was beginning, as he pared and gilded, to 
perceive transcending all human affairs. For there was a 
unity of the whole in which the virtues and even the vices 
of mankind were caught up and put to their proper uses. 
Once attain to that vision, and all things fell into their 
places. From that vantage ground the white butterfly 
caught in the spider’s net was “ all in the world’s plan,”’ and 
Englishmen and Germans blowing each other’s heads off in 
the trenches were ‘‘ brothers not enemies,’’ conspiring to 
‘** create the great emotions which in turn create the greater 
creation.’’ To envisage this whole and to make the binding 
of books and the printing of books and everything one did 
and said and felt further this end was work enough for 
one lifetime. 

But in addition Mr. Cobden-Sanderson felt the inevit- 
able desire to explain the meaning of the word Cosmos to all 
and sundry, to Sister Edith and to Professor Tyndall. The 
volumes are full of attempts at explanation. He was not 
quite certain what he meant ; nevertheless, he must ‘‘ repeat 
and repeat’’ and so “ get relief.’ He laboured, too, under 
a groundless fear that he might catch the contagion of Jane 
Austen’s style. Instead of becoming clearer, therefore, the 
vision, iterated and reiterated, becomes more and more 
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nebulous, until after two volumes of explanation we are left 
asking, with Sister Edith, ‘‘ But, Mr. Sanderson, how does 
one ‘ fly to the great Rhythm?’ What is the extraordinary 
ring of harmony within harmony that encircles us ; what 
reason is there to suppose that a mountain wishes us well, 
or that a lake has a profound moral meaning to impart? 
What, in short, does the word Cosmos mean? ’? Whereupon 
the rocket explodes, and the red and gold showers descend, 
and we look on with sympathy, but feel a little chill about 
the feet and not very clear as to the direction of the road. 
But the man himself who sent his rockets soaring into 
such incongruous places (he would write a letter about the 
Ideal to the Times) is neither vapid nor insipid nor wrapped 
round, as so many idealists tend to become, in comfortable 
cotton wool. On the contrary, he was for ever being stung 
and taunted, as he carried on his business of bookbinder 
and printer, by the uncompromising creature who was 
perched upon his shoulders. There were days when the gold 
would not stick on his lettering ; days when on “ turning 
the leather down at the headband I found it too short.” 
Then he flew into a passion of rage, ‘‘ tore the leather off 
the board, and cut it, and cut it, and slashed it with a 
knife.’’ J did this, he reflected the next moment, I who have 
seen the vision can yet fall into ecstacies of vulgar anger! 
The vision forced him to test everything by its light, no 
matter what the effort, the unpopularity, the despondency it 
caused. What did the Coronation mean? he asked, what did 
the Boer War mean? Nothing could be taken for granted. 
But by degrees the ideal got the upper hand. The sense 
of reality grew fainter. Often he seemed to be passing out 
of the body into a trance of thought. ‘I think I am more 
related to the hills and the streams .. . than to men and 
women,’’ he wrote. He roamed off among the mountains to 
dream and worship. He felt that his part was no longer 
among the fighters, but among the dreamers. Now and then, 
chiefly in the Swiss chalet of Lady Russell, he came down 
to dinner dressed in a dressing gown, with a brush and comb 
bag on his head, housemaid’s gloves on his hands, holding 
a fan, and was ‘“‘ very merry.’’ But his sense of humour 
seems to have been suffocated by the effort which he made 
persistently to ‘‘ overcome the ordinariness of ordinary life.” 
The cat was wonderful and the moon ; the charwoman and 
the oak tree ; the bread and the butter ; the night and the 
stars. Everything seems to suffer a curious magnification. 
Nothing exists in itself but only as a means to something 
else. The solid objects of daily life become rimmed with 
high purposes, significant, symbolical. The people who drift 
through these diaries—even Swinburne and Morris—have be- 
come curiously thin ; we see the stars shining through their 
backbones. It is in no way incongruous or surprising then 
to find him in his old age slipping off secretly on dark nights 
to the river. In his hand he carried a mysterious box 
swathed round with tape. Looking round him to see that he 
was not observed he pitched his burden over the parapet 
into the water. It was thus that he bequeathed the Doves 
Type to the river ; thus that he saved the ideal from desecra- 
tion. But one night he missed his aim. Two pages wrapped 
in white paper lodged upon a ledge above the stream. He 
could see them, but he could not reach them. What was he 
to do? he asked himself, in bewilderment and amazement. 
The authorities might send for him; he might be cross- 
examined. Well, so be it. If they asked him to explain 
himself he would ‘‘ take refuge in the infinitudes.” ‘‘ My 
idea was magnificent; the act was ridiculous,” he said. 
‘* Besides,”’ he reflected, ‘‘ nothing was explicable.” And 
perhaps he was right. Virncinra WooL.r. 
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lucid introductions and numerous illustrations help the 
reader to grasp enough of each author’s history, manner, 
and environment to let him read with some hope of touch- 
ing the man’s mind for himselfy/ The book fairly covers the 
Latin field, and should be of use outside schools to English 
readers who wish to get some idea of what the Latin litera- 
ture was that has had so great an effect upon their own/ 

M. Albert Grenier’s method is another. His book is all 
his own. He is evidently an accomplished scholar, with the 
native instinct for literature and the trained judgment that 
alone make criticism worth reading. He is familiar with the 
archeology of Rome, and as an historian he does his own 
thinking. He has produced a book that I at least find 
original and full of stimulus. His title seems to have been 
chosen for him, and an alarmingly frank avowal begins his 
first chapter: ‘‘ I have not the least idea what the Roman 
Spirit may be, and I propose to do no more than consider 
certain of the successive aspects of the religious, intellectual, 
and artistic life of Rome.’’ This promise he more than fulfils, 
and doing so he lets the reader feel the Roman Spirit. 

Mommsen long ago said with emphasis that Rome began 

as a commercial centre, or at least became one very early 
indeed. Mr. G. B. Grundy has lately challenged this by 
referring to the pre-eminence of agricultural interests and 
questions (and of land-owners, of course) in early Rome and 
for centuries after the establishment of the Republic. The 
late Sir William Ridgeway had an attractive theory of 
Rome's origin, based partly on the data of the honest 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ce bon Denys, as M. Boissier 
‘called him) and partly on archeology, and he held that 
plebs and Patricians were the successors respectively of an 
early ‘‘ aboriginal *’ population (let us say, the little, dark, 
clever men of the so-called Mediterranean race), and of 
Sabine conquerors. Livy and Lord Macaulay have made 
familiar to us all the stories of Romulus and Remus. M. 
Grenier combines the evidence on which most of these 
authorities and expositors rest. He sketches small com- 
munities—rather ‘‘ aboriginal *’ than anything else—around 
and about the seven hills, and then a town, a centre of dis- 
tribution organized by Etruscans. After all, Etruscans were 
to the North and South ; they were town-dwellers, urban and 
commercial to the core, wherever they came from ; and Rome 
was always full of traces of Etruscan influences. The 
Etruscan buildings of the Kings, Ettore Pais, following Boni, 
told us to attribute to builders of 300 B.c. or so ; no, that was 
the date of their repairing, suggests M. Grenier; and he 
urges us to hold to the idea of Etruscan builders. The 
‘* Expulsion of the Kings’ he links with the coming of the 
Sabine Attus Clausus and his five thousand immigrants—a 
good large party to arrive anywhere at once, even to-day—in 
short, he makes it a Sabine conquest. So Sir William Ridge- 
way's Sabine patricians come in, duly preoccupied, as Mr. 
Grundy would have it, with the superiority of land-owners. 
The plebs are townspeople and peasants. It is attractive. I 
would only add that I have been unable to see why you 
should stick to one Etruscan conquest or dominance and one 
reversion to Italian and Latin possession ; I cannot see why 
Etruscans and Latins may not each have taken and lost 
Rome more than once, though the peasant and mountaineer 
character of the newcomers may justify M. Grenier. 

M. Grenier makes it plain that Rome never was Latin 
and nothing else. She was a town held by Etruscans, who 
were frankly interested in things Greek and much beside. 
Rome was no peasants’ market town, but a Mediterranean 
port. The civilizations of ancient Italy were at her gates and 
on her wharves. The Roman character was not the product 
of undiluted peasants and soldiers. There is no reason, he 
says, ‘for supposing that the later periods of a people's 
history have less influence on its spirit than its origins and 
early periods ; they may even have more.”” Did Hengist and 
Horsa, or William the Conqueror, or Elizabeth, each with 
their contemporaries, do most to make us Englishmen? 

I have not space to set out all the things in the book that 
have interested me and given me pleasure. I thought I might 
be bored with the sections on religion and literature—such 
discussions can be too familiar ; but here they are fresh and 
illuminating. The classical scholar and the general reader 
can be recommended alike to read every page of this 
admirable book. 

T. R. GLOVER. 
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By EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


Ir is a number of years now since a new volume of short 
stories by Mr. Kipling has appeared. His latest one comes 
upon us almost as a shock ; it makes us realize that for some 
reason its author had almost been forgotten. In discussions 
of literature Mr. Shaw’s name generally turns up; Mr. 
Hardy is at last universally recognized as a great writer ; 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy are continually, 
in one connection or another, with circumstances of praise 
or censure, on the tongues of people who discuss or write 
about literature. They are recognized, but for some reason Mr. 
Kipling has almost been ignored. Yet few would deny that in 
the qualities of a good writer he is more richly endowed than 
any of the writers mentioned above, except Mr. Hardy, and, 
perhaps, Mr. Shaw. In power of imagination, vigour, and 
exactitude of portrayal, sense of form and style, economy, 
wit, originality of temperament, he is clearly superior to 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, and even Mr. Wells. Yet at 
present it seems that they are more important for us ; the 
fact that they are mentioned so often can mean nothing else. 
The reason for all this is probably that the tendency which 
in the beginning Mr. Kipling identified himself with and ex- 
pressed has proved to be short-lived. Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Galsworthy threw in their fates with a tendency which had 
a longer future, a future which has not yet become, by 
universal acknowledgment, the past, but which is rapidly 
becoming so. When this process is complete, when we are 
no longer moved by Mr. Wells's and Mr. Galsworthy’s hopes 
and anticipations, and their work has to stand solely on 
its literary merits, on its imaginative truth and congruity 
of form, we shall no doubt see that Mr. Kipling is a greater 
writer than either of them. It is, indeed, possible to see 
this already. 

Yet it would be fantastic to claim that Mr. Kipling is a 
great writer. He has the quality which for convenience is 
called genius. He has the power to surprise and delight us 
by the ease and freshness with which he can create characters 
drawn from multifarious classes and different races, and 
scenes of every kind, comic, tragic, pathetic, and fantastical. 
Almost alone of the English writers of his generation he 
wrote with his eye on the object. His curiosity is inexhaus- 
tible, his power of portrayal adequate to every task his 
curiosity imposes upon it ; his humanity, rising superior to a 
philosophy narrow and intolerant, is surprisingly broad and 
inclusive. But though he has created with his imagination 
a world more multifarious and vivid than any other writer 
of his generation, we feel that that world is in some curious 
way lacking in significance. At its worst it gives us the same 
impression as the modern world at its worst, with its adver- 
tisements, popular slogans, business shibboleths, and 
thoughtless blatancy. More securely than any other writer 
of his talent in English literature, Mr. Kipling is subject to 
the illusions and hypocrisies of mass suggestion. He does 
not show us the engineer, the soldier, the civil servant, the 
schoolboy, as they are ; he shows them as they like to think 
of themselves. His pliancy of temperament is astonishing, 
and is excessive ; he enters into the attitude of his characters 
impulsively, completely, and with hardly a doubt that these 
attitudes may be less real than they seem. He becomes the 
soldier, the engineer, and the schoolboy ; and portraying 
them as they appear to themselves, he believes, one would 
think, that he is portraying them as they are in reality. 
What they say and what they do he can tell us exactly ; 
but the private reality behind the appearance he rarely 
touches, and this leaves a blank in his world, giving it this 
curious lack of significance. Of the stories in the present 


volume little need be said. Some of them are as good as any 
“The Bull That Thought,” 


Mr. Kipling has ever written. 
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Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 


THE CURE OF OBESITY. 
“ This is an excellent book, not only for ‘ the chubby, the fat, and the obese,’ but 
for all who wish to live healthily and avoid obesity.”—T.P.'s and Cassell’s Weekly, 


BEAUTY: HOW TO REGAIN AND RETAIN. 
(6 French Editions.) 
“ Should find a place in every woman’s library.” —Manchester Evening Chronicle, 
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SP 0 RT 
: A HUNTING DIARY by N. Ww. APPERLEY 


Edited and with an Introduction by E. D. Cumine. 
The late Captain Apperley was a persistent sportsman, 
as becomes’ the grandson of the celebrated sporting 
writer ‘* Nimrod,’’ and the son of Colonel Apperley, 
who had a bag of no less than three hundred tigers to 
his credit. Illustrated 16/- net. 


DAYS ON THE HILL byAn OLDSTALKER. 
Edited and with an Introduction by Eric PARKER. 
Every sportsman will delight in this volume, which is 
full of the lore of the deer forest, told with an 
authenticity and raciness which few books of the kind 
achieve. Illustrated 15/- net. 


BIOGRAPHY 
:? ROBESPIERRE by HILAIRE BELLOC. A New 


Impression with a New Introduction by the Author. 
12/6 net. 


THE COUN TRYSIDE 


: THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND 
by ANTHONY COLLETT, Natufe Correspondent of 
the ‘** Times.’’ No one is better able to describe the 
face of England than the author, who is already well 
known to a large circle of readers. Illustrated 10/6 net. 


IN TERNA TIONAL POLITICS 


: THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK 
by P.,NOEL BAKER, Cassel Professor of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of London. 


“ Written so that a child may understand it and a student 
of international affairs profit by it.”—Spectator. 3/6 net. 


PH VSI OLOGY 


: THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY 
by V. H. MOTTRAM, Author of ‘“‘ Food and the 
Family,”’ Professor of Physiology in the University of 
London. Designed for the public which desires to know 
what is material in regard to the action and functions 
of the body, but cannot devote the necessary leisure to 
reading lengthy technical manuals. 

Many diagrams and illustrations 


7/6 net. 


FICTION 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BETRAYER 
by EVELYN SMITH. 


“Miss Smith writes with much knowledge and conviction, 
and the Highland setting is the _— admirable part of 
the story.”—Manchester Guardian. 7/6 net. 


THE CHICKEN WAGON FAMILY 
by BARRY BENEFIELD. Mr. Benefield has written 
a modern novel in the tradition of Barrie and de Morgan. 

7/6 net. 





NISBETS’ GREAT NEW PRIZE STORY FOR 
BOYS 


PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH 
By C. M. BENNETT 


Of the many stories sent in to compete for the prize, 
there was no doubt that Mr. Bennett’s was by far the 
best. It is a book after the heart of every boy who has 
a spark of romance in him. Illustrated 5/- net. 
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‘The Janeites,"’ and ‘“‘ The Prophet and the Country ” are 
exquisitely told comic tales. The comic stories are, indeed, 
the best in the book; Mr. Kipling’s sentiment sometimes 
degenerates into sentimentality. 

Almost all the six stories in ‘‘ The Casuarina Tree "’ are 
well constructed and sincerely wrought. Mr. Maugham has 
not Mr. Kipling’s brilliant and delightful powers of charac- 
terization, but he gives us, what Mr. Kipling never gives, an 
intelligent criticism of life. We feel that he is dealing with 
his themes seriously, and with a permanent sense of the 
nature and ends of human existence. This endows his stories 
with the dignity of good writing ; we have the sense that 
we are contemplating and judging a section of experience 
as well as feeling it. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Maugham’s 
judgment overbalances his sensibility ; the theme is too 
rigidly worked out, so that the tragic note does not sound 
spontaneously ; the author does not merely let things happen 
inevitably, he wishes to demonstrate that they must happen 
inevitably, and this is unnecessary. Certain of the stories 
do not move us quite so intensely as they should ; for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Before the Party "’ and ‘‘ The Letter,’’ both of them, 
curiously enough, concerned with murder by violence. But 
there is one remarkably fine story in the book, ‘‘ The Out- 
station,’’ and two others only less admirable, ‘‘ The Force of 
Circumstance and ‘“ The Yellow Streak.”’ The first of 
these is surely one of the best short stories written in our 
time ; the action is simple and moves inevitably to the catas- 
trophe, which we feel must come just when it does come. 
This is an exceptionally good collection of stories. 

‘‘ A Deputy Was King "’ makes one realize with concern 
how verbose the technique of the novel is becoming. Miss 
Stern has wit and vivacity ; she presents a number of inter- 
esting characters ; but she writes with a cheerful, contented, 
slip-shod loquacity which, going on and on, is almost mad- 
dening. All her characters have ‘‘ views”; and all the 
younger ones are ‘‘ post-war,’’ and quite different therefore, 
Miss Stern almost expects us to believe, from any human 
being who happened to die before 1919. It is an amazing 
illusion which seems to have swept through and infected 
a host of novelists, and now has reached Miss Stern. But 
still more discouraging is the contented formlessness, the 
complacent garrulity, into which the author, in the company 
of other novelists, seems to be falling. Except for one 
section, ‘‘ War of the Chinese Coat,’’ which is amusingly 
done, the book is, for this reason, very difficult to read. 

‘““The Ruin’ is a much more ambitious novel, but its 
failure is still more nearly complete. Mr. Sackville West’s 
first book, ‘‘ Piano Quintet,’’ was one of the most promising 
which had appeared for several years. A real insight into the 
subtler workings of the mind, an unusual capacity to portray 
abnormal and gifted people ; these were the qualities which 
singled it out. In the present story they are not so much 
exercised as exploited. The minds of the characters are so 
perverted and paradoxical that it is difficult to find any signi- 
ficance in them; and their possessors are not merely 
abnormal, they are wildly and melodramatically unreal. A 
few striking scenes, a few descriptions, the finely drawn 
figure of Sir James: these are the only things to show that 
Mr. Sackville West has, as well as a peculiar approach to 
experience, some capacity to render it in terms of art. His 
style is uneven, as it was in his first book ; it is by turns 
curiously felicitous and curiously awkward. One hopes that 
this novel is only a temporary lapse. 

It is difficult to define for what reason ‘‘ The Marquis 
de Bolibar”’ produces such a queer impression on one’s 
mind. The story is about an episode in the Peninsular War ; 
it tells how, partly by supernatural means, two German 
regiments were completely and mysteriously destroyed in the 
little hill town of La Bisbal. The author reminds one a little 
of Hoffmann ; there is the same clarity. and objectivity of 
characterization, together with the same preoccupation with 
supernatural agencies. Here and there one finds a melo- 
dramatic touch, but on the whole the story is soberly and 
concretely told. There are a number of graphically realized 
scenes ; the characters are vigorously drawn ; the develop- 
ment of the action is credible in spite of its first improba- 
bility. ‘‘ The Marquis de Bolibar’’ is a remarkable tale of 
its kind. 


” 


EDWIN MUIR 
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MOTHERING POETRY 
Poets and Their Art. By HARRIET MONROE. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


“ ONE sunny morning in 1912,”’ Miss Harriet Monroe, then 
doing charity relief work as art critic on the Chicago 
TRIBUNE, was “ hit on the head by an idea.”’ As a result 
she founded the magazine Poetry and was able to use her 
social position to consolidate fashionable poetry lovers and 
to provide the modern American ‘“‘ Poetry Revival” with a 
publicity agency. This magazine advertised the work of 
obscure but sometimes genuine American poets writing in 
the modern style ; by the advertisement many have become 
famous, flattered, and, at last, deadly dull. Some few, like 
Ezra Pound, Kreymborg, and Maxwell Bodenheim, seem to 
have been included merely to give a spice of dangerous 
modernism to the rest. These died long ago, but Miss Monroe 
loves and lives in her past. 

About the same time a similar revival was on foot in 
England, but the histories of the English and American 
revivals are very different. E. M.'s biennial ‘‘ Georgian 
Poetry,’’ which was more like a magazine than a popular 
anthology, succeeded in making known the same sort of 
poet in England as Miss Monroe did in America. But when, 
five or six years ago, E. M. saw that ‘‘ Georgian Poetry ” 
was losing its grip and had, for better or worse, done what it 
set out to do, he ended the series. The Poetry Bookshop, 
which published it, still flourishes as a bookshop and does a 
Year-Book, but its series of ‘‘ Monthly Chapbooks ” has long 
ceased. Indeed, there is now no poetry magazine in 
England which can claim any vigour, adventure, or reality, 
and not even an up-to-date anthology of English Poetry. 
There is, however, an anthology, ‘‘ Modern British Poetry,” 
compiled by an American, which contains a representative 
list of ‘“‘ names ” carefully collected as the newest and most 
approved British ‘‘ names" ; for the triumph of the poetry 
revival in America has even made this charity possible. But 
as might be expected, the choice of poems does no justice to 
the poets, because the triumph of the American poetry revival 
has not been a triumph for poetry itself. It has been a case 
of advertising interests and the women’s clubs getting what 
they want ; particularly the women’s clubs which have pro- 
vided study-circles, lecture-audiences, subscribers to PoETRY, 
and women lyricists to keep the torch alight through the 
slump in which the English revival died. 

Miss Monroe’s volume is a comic reminder of her per- 
sonal success, and the English failure ; but complete as the 
English failure has been, it has been préferable in many 
ways to the success Miss Monroe has engineered. PortTry 
should have voluntarily ended long ago, like E. M.’s 
‘“‘ Georgian Poetry,”’ and the Nashville ‘‘ Fugitive *’ (far the 
best poetry magazine that has appeared in America). Poetry 
is now merely another Chicago feature like Michigan Boule- 
vard or the Stockyards, and is kept going as an advertisement 
of the supposed Intellectual Renascence of the Middle-West. 
We refrain from merely recording that Miss Monroe’s book 
is not the real criticism it purports to be, for. that would 
be doing an injustice to many other works also not real 
criticism. Miss Monroe chiefly writes, with exuberance, of 
the many protégés of Poetry who have since become famous, 
but tells us nothing about them, unless biographically, that 
is worth reading. E. A. Robinson, now a ‘‘ modern classic,” 
Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Edgar Lee Masters, H. D., 
are the recurrent names ; with here and there a seasoning of 
Shelley, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Langland, and Whitman. 
Emily Dickinson and T. S. Eliot get a passing mention for 
mere up-to-dateness, but the former is linked up with Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and the latter with a local Chicago bard, 
Lew Sarett, a man of no poetic importance. A few words 
about prosody and rhythm are added ; crumbs from the table 
of Drs. Patterson and Sonnenschein. 

Here, then, are two examples of Miss Monroe’s ‘‘ criti- 
cism ’’ genuinely picked at random :— 

“Taken as a whole, Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems 
present an utterly feminine personality of singular charm and 
power ; and the best of them, a group of lyrics ineffably 
lovely, may ultimately be cherished as the richest, most 


varied, and most precious gift of song which any woman 
since the immorta] Lesbian has offered to the world.” 


“If Sara Teasdale has a message for us, perhaps it is 
summed up in these two lines from ‘ The Voice’ :— 
‘Seek for Beauty—she only 
Fights with man against Death.’ 
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Everybody’s Pepys 


With 60 Illustrations by 
E. H. Shepard 


Being “The Diary of Samuel Pepys” 
abridged from the complete text and edited 
by O, F. MORSHEAD, 


One Volume. 10s. 6d. NET. 


Old Trades 


and New Knowledge 
Sir William Bragg 
Comprising the auther’s 1925-6 Royal In:titution 
Christmas Lectures. Uniform with “Concerning the 


Nature of Things” and “The World of Sound.” 
Illustrated. 85, 6d. net. (Shortly.) 


French Society in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Louis Ducros 
“‘A very complete and finished picture, vividly limned 
and full of colour and movement.” DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“Invaluable.” airy TeLecraPH. “ Extraordinarily 
interesting.” | BIRMINGHAM POST. 

Illustrated. 16s. NET. 


The Art of Story-Writing 
F. M. Perry 


A study of the novelist’s craft, designed not only for 
all who write, but for all readers who wish to cultivate 
sound literary appreciation. 

Crown 80. 65. NET. 


Methods of Amalgamation 
A. E. Cutforth, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


An unique book for accountants and business men, 
dealing fully with the pros and cons ef various types 
of merger, and the necessary preliminary valuations 
entailed. 

Royal 8vo, 255. NET. 


Short Life of Marlborough 
H. J. and E. A. Edwards 


A new study of the career of the great victor of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, the result of many years 
of research. 

Crown 80. 75. 6d. NET. 


Bow Porcelain 
Frank Hur/butt 


A comprehensive work by a leading authority, with 64 
plates (8 in colour) and other illustrations, [Ready 
Early November) . 
Large 4to. 635. NRT. 


THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND 


(1224.1539) 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 7/6 net. 
This is the first general survey of the history of the Franciscan Order in 
England that has yet been published, and it comes aptly for the celebration 
of the seventh centenary of St. Francis of Assisi, which fallsin October, 1926. 


FALLODON PAPERS 
By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. Decorated 
with frontispiece, title page, head and tail pieces 
specially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 
GIBBINGS. 3rd impression. 10/6 net. 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net. 

Spectator.—‘* She has observed, she has something to say, and she knows 

how to say it—the three things that go to make up a good book... . We 
commend Mrs. Millin’s book to our readers’ most serious attention.” 


A WILTSHIRE PARSON AND HIS 
FRIENDS ric correspondence of William Lisle 


Bowles. Together with four hitherto unidentified 
veviews by Coleridge. Edited by GARLAND 
GREEVER. 10/6 net. 


A GREAT-NIECE’S JOURNALS 
Being Extracts from the Journals of FANNY ANNE 
BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. Edited 
with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET S. ROLT. 
8 collotype illustrations. 21/- net. 


CIVILISATION or CIVILISATIONS: 


An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosepby 
of History 7/6 net. 
By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. GIBBONS. 
With an Introduction by F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


THIERS AND THE FRENCH 
MONARCREY (1797-1848) 


By JOHN M. ALLISON, Professor of History at 
Yale University. With 8 illustrations. 18/- net. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 7/6 cet. 


By Mrs. WEBSTER. New Edition, corrected. 


EXCURSIONS AND S@®ME 











ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. 12/- net. 
Truth.— A thoroughly lively and entertaining book of travel. . . . The 
ay relates new varied experiences in a bright, breezyjstyle that never 
ags. 
FICTION 
THE VERDICT OF YOU ALL 
By HENRY WADE. 6/- net. 


Westminster Gazette-—‘ One of the best crime ‘and detective books of 
the season so far.” 


DANGEROUS ISLES 
By BASIL CAREY. 7/6 net. 


Spectator —“ Mr. Basil Carey’s story of pearl fishing in the Southern 
Pacific has as exciting and romantic a plot as one can wish for.” 


CRAVEN HOUSE 


By PATRICK HAMILTON, Author of “ Monday 
Morning.” 7/6 net. 
Patrick Hamilton’s second novel is ‘‘ Monday Morning” come to man’s 
estate; it has depth and pathos that the earlier slighter book cannot claim, 
but at the same time all the gaiety, the tenderness and the wise romantic 
impudence that distinguish a most unusual young man. 


YOUNG MALCOLM 


By GEORGE BLAKE, Author of “ Mince Collop 
Close.” 7/6 net. 
Young Malcolm tells such a tale as is being lived a thousand times every 
day. Perhaps that is why it is so real, and why its tenderness moves 
to tears, and its threats of tragedy seem threats against the reader’s very s2lf, 
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AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


BY THEODORE DREISER. 
852 pp. 10/- net. 
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. . . This power of personality in her may prove the strongest 

factor in the persistence of her fame—indeed, fame, in the 

ultimate analysis, is always based on personality. For a 

few of her lyrics will certainly flare above the others as 

time goes on, and be cherished for their beauty and clarity, 

like finely cut jewels of warm pure colour offered by a 

woman's hand to the rich treasury of English song.”’ 

A beautiful and illuminating picture of Miss Monroe at 
work mothering American poetry is given. The ‘‘ visitor ”’ 
is a would-be contributor to Poetry :— 

‘It happened that three poets were present the afternoon 

he called. Carl Sandburg—mellow, massive, and human: a 

young journalist from Wisconsin, witty, clever, and up to 

date ; and Max Michelson, always kind, wise, and sym- 
pathetic. The visitor was presented and invited to join in 
the touch-and-go talk on poetry and poets. Did he do so? 

Not he! He didn’t even hear it as he sat in the remotest 

corner gazing at the ceiling—a darkly melancholy and hand- 

some figure of haughty youth ; and not until the others had 
gone would he come to life. Well, I went through a few 

(of his) poems with him... urging him against his intel- 

lectual isolation. ‘But Keats,’ he protested and paused. 

‘Keats was not a solitary,’ I replied, ‘he published his first 

book at twenty-one, and two or three others (sic) before he 

died at twenty-five—and he had excellent friends and critics, 

Leigh Hunt (sic) and Shelley among them.’ 


“The young man carried his packet away, silenced but 
not convinced.” 


Our sympathies are wholly with the young man, but he was 
lucky to escape with his poems merely ‘‘ gone through.”’ 
Poetry writing is better organized as a trade in America 
than in England. But of the two evils, being cut off with a 
shilling or being over-mothereu, poets should prefer the 
former. 
ROBERT GRAVES. 


RELIGION AND ECONOMICS 


The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. The Social Service 
Lecture, 1926. By Sir JOSIAH STAMP. (Sharp. 2s.) 


THE lecture which has been expanded into this book was the 
first of a series of annual lectures designed “ to set forth the 
social implications of Christianity, and to further the develop- 
ment of a Christian sociology and the expression of the 
Christian attitude in reference to social, industrial, economic, 
and international subjects.” 

We do not know who was responsible for the selection of 
Sir Josiah Stamp to deliver the first of these lectures, but it 
was a brilliant stroke. Nine out of ten lecturers would have 
drifted vaguely among ‘“sloppy”’ generalizations, pious 
aspirations, and untested hypotheses. Not so Sir Josiah 
Stamp. To him the occasion was one for a searching analysis 
of the extent to which the application of Christian ethics could 
and could not modify the economic conditions of modern life ; 
and the result is a discourse of extraordiary value to all truth- 
seeking Christians who are conscious of social respon- 
sibilities. 

‘‘ A soul like a walnut and a mind like a rag-bag are 
the two enemies of all millennia.’’ That is Sir Josiah 
Stamp’s point of view. If he had been addressing a hard- 
faced audience, he would no doubt have expanded the first 
half of his epigram, but in a gathering of earnest Christians 
he rightly dwelt mainly upon the need for clear thinking :— 

‘*] have noticed that the fervent and convinced statement 
on the platform that if only a spirit of universal brotherhood 
prevailed the problems of men would all be solved never fails 
to raise audible and enthusiastic assent. But such a state- 
ment is not merely woefully wrong in its emphasis ; it is also 
mischievous, because it dopes men’s minds till they cannot 
see what action is really necessary, still less rise to action.” 

The belief that :— 

“Just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs,” 

is a pernicious drug from this point of view ; and the easy 
assumption that the average man would benefit economically 
if Christian principles prevailed to a greater extent. in in- 
dustry is a gross non sequitur. Sir Josiah does not, of course, 
deny that the wholesale adoption by individuals of Christian 
principles would have very great economic results. If every- 
dody could be relied upon to be completely honest in their 
work, for instance, productivity would be much increased. 
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But he insists that the application of some Christian stan- 
dards would positively diminish productivity :— 

“It might be... demonstrable that you could not 
sustain a population of forty-six millions in this country in 
intricate and involved industrial relationships, with per- 
petual dependence upon foreign trade, if the national 
economics involved the principle of going two miles when- 
ever there existed an obligation to go one mile, or the prin- 
ciple of selling everything and giving to the poor.” 

The most important part of Sir Josiah’s thesis is, however, 
his demonstration that a large part of economic phenomena 
cannot be affected by ethical standards :— 

‘‘ The ‘ quantity principle’ of money, with the resultant 
changes in price level, is, apart from wilful inflation or 
deflation by Governments and banking systems, quite inde- 
pendent of warm or cold hearts, sympathy, pity, or Christian 
sentiment. It is a dominating principle of our time, and lies 
at the root of trade depressions, unemployment, wage dis- 
putes, and industrial unrest. So delicate are our social 
adjustments now dependent upon reliable monetary measure- 
ment of real satisfactions, that I do not hesitate to say the 
greatest single evil of our time is the instability of the 
monetary unit as a measure of real values... . F 

‘“‘ Those who are devoting themselves patiently, without 
hope of any reward but the discovery of truth, to elucidating 
the problem of the trade cycle and credit control, deserve just 
as well of their fellow men as those who are conducting 
cancer research, or, even in some cases, who are Christian 
missionaries abroad amidst all discouragement. . . . Without 
the proper intellectual solutions, no ethical factors will in 
themselves suffice to avert these evils.” 

Similarly, he holds that the central statement of the ‘‘ mar- 
ginal principle,’ that the real reward of any agent of pro- 
duction tends to be equal to its real output at the margin, 
‘“can no more be changed by sentiment than the principle 
that two and two make four.”’ In short, ‘‘ there is nothing 
in ethics which can compel a given territory and organization 
to support a population of a particular size at a particular 
level of existence, though much current discussion seems 
tacitly to assume that if enough moral indignation is aroused 
the miracle can be worked.”’ 

Someone has written upon the “ jacket’’ of this book 
that it contains ‘‘ a closely reasoned statement showing the 
importance of Social Work and Service.”’ Certainly Sir 
Josiah said nothing derogatory to such work and service, 
but it would be more accurate to say that his reasoning points 
to the urgent necessity for hard thinking and concentrated 
study, as well as a high ethical standard, if economic con- 
ditions are to be improved. He is well aware that we need 
more heart as well as more mind in industrial problems, but 
his emphasis is rightly on the latter when he is talking to an 
avowedly Christian audience, and ‘‘ reading an unaccus- 
tomed meaning into some well-known lines,’’ seeking that 

“|, mystic harmony 
Linking sense with sound and sight.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE AGAIN 


Conversations with Anatole France. By NICOLAS SféGur. Trans- 
lated by J. LEwis May. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 


AFTER the undertaker, the auctioneer. Our worthiest neigh- 
bours hasten with undue alacrity and greedy curiosity to 
inspect closely or obtain our table, favourite armchair, pots 
and pans. M. Segur and his translator dissociate them- 
selves strongly from the throng of disciples and scandal- 
mongers who ransacked the Villa Said and were more con- 
cerned with the slippers of the Master than with his mind. 
Ignoring tittletattle and picturesque accidentals, M. Segur 
has respectfully harmonized these monologues of the Master 
with a mood of mournful affection and esteem. But it must 
be confessed that the France of these pages is no longer 
surprising. Improvization, owing to its intangible nature, 
has never been properly studied, but it is certain that famous 
talkers, such as Johnson and Coleridge, followed particular 
‘‘runs ’’ or ‘ kennings,’’ and that the art of buttonholding, 
though rare, is less mysterious than its reputation. Great 


talkers resemble solo instrumentalists; after a few pre- 
liminary remarks comparable with tuning-up or piano 
chords, they pass into a general disquisition which practice, 
probably, has rendered perfect. France’s method of pointing 
a serious discourse with a sudden naughty story, that had 
the true Decameronian sparkle, was an individual though 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of ‘‘ Catherine de Medicis,” “ 


Portraits,” etc. 15s. net. 
There has been a notable lack of both truth and data in much that has been written of 
Jesuitism, and this study of the7founder of the Order will be welcomed by those who 
recognize in;Ignatius Loyola a great ‘spiritual leader and those who see him as creator 
of one of the most powerful and important systems of thought that the world has known. 


OUR MOBILE EARTH. 


By REGINALD DALY, Head of the Department of Geology in Harvard 
University. With many photographs, diagrams and maps. 2ls. net. 


What is known of the earth’s crust and the secrets of nature below it? Science has 
penetrated the reaches of outer space and_the remote past,'but the interior of,the familiar 
earth is still for the most part more of a mystery than Betelgeuse“orjthe Stone Ages. 
Here is an adventure in science, ‘‘ Our Mobile Earth,” that tells all that is known of 
the crust of the earth, its origin and structure ; of earthquakes ; of how the continents 
were formed ; of how the mountain chains came into being—all the successive steps of 
nature in the making of the habitable world. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 
EDUCATION. 
By Professor HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, President of the American 


Museum of Natural History. 7s. 6d. net. 


Professor Osborn’s book, which sets forth the reasoned and tempered views of a great 
evolutionist who is also a religionist, comes at the appropriate moment. It presents the 
enlightening and clarifying essays and addresses which he has lately offered in the hope 
of resolving a vexed situation, such as ‘‘ Crossing Swords with the Fundamentalists,” 
** Evolution and Religion,’’ ‘‘ The Credo of a Naturalist,’’ ‘‘ The Tennessee Trial,” ‘‘ How 
to Teach Evolution in the Schools,’”’ ‘‘ A New Basis of Creative Evolution,’ and ‘‘ The 
Earth Speaks to Bryan.” 


ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 
By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘The human race may have come a long way from the primitive, but it has a long way yet 
to go before it becomes even nearly civilized. It is still hedged about by hereditary 
attitudes, fears, prohibitions, and narrownesses. It is still dominated by a vast family 
complex, and tends to fall back childishly upon the parent mysteries of God and the 

earth when confronted with any great difficulty in the way of its progress. Dr. Carncross, 
a well-known practising psychoanalyst, applies the principles of his science very lit erally 
to mankind as a whole. 


Renaissance 


IN 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 
And Other Essays on Plays and Players. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on Playmaking,” 
“Essays on English,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


One of the liveliest and most modern volumes on the theatre by the dean of American 
playgoers. Professor Matthews discusses everything from his memories of actresses to 
technical questions of scene and scenic devices, claptrap, and ‘‘ well-made’’ plays. 


THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE 
DAYS OF THE EGYPTIANS TO MODERN 


TIMES. 
By ELIZABETH SAGE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is the purpose of this book to give a survey of fashions or styles from the time of the 
Egyptians to the twentieth century in order that the reader may have an idea of the 
way,in which styles have developed, running their course and dyi ing away only to appear 
again, sometimes only a century later, under a slightly different guise. 


Recent Publications. 


THEATRE PRACTICE, 
By STARK YOUNG, Author of ‘ The Three Fountains,” 


lamour,” etc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Stark Young writes of the theatre with seriousness and with evident learning. 
He has much to say that is well worth study—producers, actors and the playgoing public 
are _all likely to get sound information and advice from him.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. 


By THOMAS JESSE a Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface by FRANKLIN 
H. Gippincs, Ph.D., D., and an ‘Introduction by Str MicHaet SaDLer, 
ACS.1., C.B., PD. _ of University College, Oxford. 6s. net. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 


‘By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, former French Ambassador to the U.S.A. ; 
WILBUR CORTEZ ABBOTT, Professor of History at Harvard University ; 
CHARLES WILLIAM COLBY ; JOHN SPENCER BASSETT, Professor 
of History at Smith College. 7s. "6d. net. 


. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET. LONDON, W.1 
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CEDARS, SAINTS & 
SINNERS IN SYRIA 
ty E.S STEVENS 


Author of “ 
Illus. 21/- net 


In this beautifully-illustrated and well-written book the 
author, who will be remembered for her travel book 
‘* By Tigris and Euphrates ’’ and several novels, tells in a 
chatty, informative manner of her Syrian experiences, and 
with a wealth of detail and Eastern colouring depicts the 
life, customs and other interesting details of Syria. 


Eastwood,” etc. 





NIPPON 
ty LOUIS COUPERUS 


Illus. 18/- net 


Mr. Couperus travels with observation in his gripsack 
and the pen of a ready writer at his hand, and the natural 
result is a picturesquely convincing record of scenes and 
experiences in the fascinating land of the Geisha and the 
Chrysanthemum, of Samural heredity and amazing modern 
progress. 
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stereotyped method. Many of his opinions recorded in this 
pious book will disappoint those who expect paradox. 

France chanced to pick up a copy of ‘‘ The Picture of 
Dorian Gray’ and turned over a page or two. ‘A good 
enough book in its way,’’ he remarked. ‘“‘ It reveals a talent 
which, though it had no great depth, was brilliant, ingenious, 
and out of the common.” 

As literary criticism has not caused wars or kindled 
public stakes, common sense in that subject is unexciting. 
But to apply common sense to matters of conduct and belief 
is to be paradoxical. So, half mockingly, he defends Greek 
polytheism :— 

“Don’t you see that it is the inability to represent the 
diversity of nature by a corresponding variety of symbols 
that led the Jews to institute that monotheistic system which 
Monsieur Renan praised so highly? For my part, I don’t see 
why they should be praised for having only been able to 
invent one God. It was precisely their broader and more 
comprehensive view of Nature that enabled the Greeks to 
understand the divers aspects of the Divine. ...I admire 
them particularly for having conceived unmoral, inconse- 
quent, unjust, and impulsive deities—deities resembling men. 
In doing this they showed how logical they were and ren- 
dered their divinities endurable.” 

The purely rational attitude tends to become deprecia- 
tive, just as protestantism, which implies, at least in name, 
discontent with something else in the universe, leads to dis- 
agreeableness, but France escaped by his humour, dilettan- 
tism, and broad humanity, and it is significant that his 
most thumbed volume was the ‘“* Golden Legend.”’ 

The happiest chapter in this book is, perhaps, a descrip- 
tion of France’s visit to Greece in 1898, which shows him 
delighting particularly in three little reliefs on the balustrade 
of the Temple of Athene Nike. ‘‘ The grace, the airiness, 
the charm, impalpable as the rainbow dust of the butterfly’s 
wing, its pinions always spread for flight—these essential 
marks of Attic genius’’ pleased him more than its greater 
cults of beauty and knowledge upon which Taine and the 
German commentators have raised their laborious structures. 
According to M. Segur, France might not have given us more 
than short stories and anecdote, delicate distillations of his 
reading and thought, had he followed his own inclinations, 
and we owe the ‘ Rotisserie ’’ and other novels to a bene- 
ficial petticoat influence. Despite his immediate pleasure in 
medievalism, France accepted the French classic tradition 
and its corollary of an ideal Greece of thought, an acceptable 
illusion, since such are necessary even to satirists. The con- 
cluding chapters are depressing enough, for France, like 
the greater saints, shrank from the melancholic end. 


THE DAILY ROUND 


Working Days. Edited by MARGARET A. POLLOCK. (Cape. 6s.) 


Books attempting to give an insight into the lives of various 
kinds of workers have been published from time to time. 
Hitherto such volumes, though compiled from first-hand 
evidence, have usually not allowed the workers to speak for 
themselves, but have merely presented objectively a summary 
of the information collected. Mrs. Pollock, however, has 
wisely restrained her editorial pencil, using it only occa- 
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sionally to alter a word or sentence in the interest of lucidity. 
For the rest, she has printed exactly as they were written 
the accounts of a typical day’s work supplied to her by six- 
teen men and women toilers in different branches of indus- 
try, beginning with railway men and miners, and ending 
with the shirt machinist and (that most hardly driven slave 
of all, whom yet the Census describes as ‘‘ not gainfully 
employed *’) the working mother. Though naturally the 
various chapters are published anonymously, «ach is guaran- 
teed to be the production of a genuine worker in his or her 
particular field, and of each writer a few biographical details 
are given. Three supplementary articles by experts are in- 
cluded in the volume, which is well furnished with tables of 
wages and characteristic examples of domestic budgets. 

It is almost a waste of words to say that the book is 
extraordinarily interesting. It is difficult to conceive a reader 
so self-centred and self-complacent as not to be fascinated 
by the bare facts here garnered concerning the lives of those 
who dig and hew and sew for him. As a mere repository of 
information the work is invaluable, and a careful reading 
of it might incline even a Dean Inge to marvel, not that 
there is some agitation in the Labour world, but that there 
is not a great deal more. That there is not more is due, a 
study of the present volume seems to suggest, to the average 
worker’s capacity not merely for endurance and patience, 
but for seeing the funny side of things. Indignation and dis- 
content at the conditions under which they have to toil is 
expressed in varying degrees by all the contributors to these 
pages. Yet, with one exception, each writer reveals also a 
vein of remarkable good humour, and a comic appreciation 
of risks and discomforts which, without it, would often be 
unbearable. But the whole weight of the evidence before us. 
goes to show that this humour is not the humour of indiffer- 
ence or ignorance. No facts emerge more clearly from this 
book than the modern worker’s intelligent and often imagina- 
tive interest in his daily task ; his sense of its dignity ; and 
his pride—the signalman’s contribution is a specially notable 
illustration of this—in doing what he considers an 
underpaid job with the utmost possible conscientiousness 
and skill. The worker of to-day is no longer a “ hand.’” 
He is a man, able to think and to express his thoughts. 
To all easy generalizations about the laziness or inefficiency 
or inarticulateness of the ‘‘lower’’ classes this volume 
should prove a potent antidote. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 
THE Parlophone Wagner series is continued with ‘‘ Klingsor’s 
Magic Garden ”’ from ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ and ‘‘ Wirst du des Vaters 
Wahl nicht schelten ’’ from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.’’ Two 
12-in. records. E10477 and 10478. 4s. 6d. each.) The Magic 
Garden and Flower Maiden music was quite recently re- 
corded by the Columbia without the vocal parts. Here we 
have the difficult task attempted of reproducing both music 
and vocal parts. The result is rather uneven. The playing 
of the Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin, conducted 
by Siegfried Wagner, is extremely good. The soloists, Max 
Lorenz as Parsifal and Gema Guszalewicz as Kundry, are on 
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Autumn Books 


THE 
FIGHT FOR THE ASHES 
IN 1926 


By P. F. Warner. With 48 Photographs. 15s. net. 
Ready October 14th 


This is the only complete critical and descriptive account 
of the Australian cricketers’ tour. Every match played 
by them, besides the five Tests, is analysed in detail, 
and the book is illustrated with official photographs. 
Mr. Warner's position as Chairman of the Selection 

Committee gives this book an added value. 


At nd 


General Literature 


A HISTORY of HEBREW CIVILIZATION 


By Prof. ALFRED BERTHOLET, University of Gottingen Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. K. Datzas, M.A. Prospectus on application. 

12s. 6d. net. 
A luminous background to the Old Testament, written by a 
renowned scholar, 


THE PRIMITIVE RACES OF MANKIND 


By Prof. Max Scumipt, University of Berlin. Translated 
by Rev. A. K. Datias, M.A. With about 100 illustrations 


in half-tone and maps. Prospectus on application. 2|s. net. 


An introduction to Ethnology, embracing every branch of 
the science. The illustrations are of unusual interest. 


TFHE CULTURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME 


By Professors FRANZ PoLAND, Ernst REIsSINGER, and RICHARD 
Wacner. With about 140 illustrations, maps, and plans. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. Prospectus on —— 

s. net. 
An introductory sketch for the ordinary man, clearly and con- 
cisely written. The magnificent half-tone illustrations are an 
outstanding feature of the book. 


THE SAILING SHIP 
Six Thousand Years of History. By Romo.a and R. C. 
AnpersoN. With 16 illustrations in half-tone and 134 line 
drawings. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. net. 


A complete and accurate summary of a large subject by two 
experts. The illustrations have been very carefully chosen. 
Fine Illustrated Books 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 
By Laurence Sterne. With 16 colour plates by RowLAND 
WHEELWRIGHT. Edition de Luxe, 2000 copies, of which 1000 
are for America, numbered and signed by the artist. Royal 
8vo, 25s. net. Also Full Niger Morocco, extra, 63s. nef. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
By S. T. Coreripce. New and Cheaper Edition., With 16 
colour plates and many decorations by WiLLy Pocany. Size 
94 xX 7 inches, 12s. 6d. met. Full Antique Leather, 17s. 6d. 


net. Persian Inlaid, 30s. net. 
A Book of Revelations 
To be published November 8th 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 
By Pierce BEAsLey. 
In 2 vols. Illustrated. 42s. net. 

This is a biography of the first importance, written by 
the official historian of the Irish National Movement, 
It reveals the secret history of the Irish troubles and 
contains many sensational disclosures. Many ofhcial 
documents and private letters are now made accessible 
tothe public for the first time, and some are reproduced 

in facsimile, r 
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A Selection of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 
Recently Published 











A Bibliography and Memoir of 
SIR ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD 
1837-1924 


By A. T. BARTHOLOMEW and T. F. TOUT. 
With a frontispiece in photogravure. 
7s 6d net. 


Demy  8vo. 


SALLUSTIUS 


CONCERNING THE GODS AND THE UNIVERSE. 
Edited, with Prolegomena and Translation, by A. D. NOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This is the first critical edition of a Greek religious treatise 

of the fourth century which throws interesting light on the 

conflict of beliefs and the attempt to revive ancient paganism 
during the time of the Emperor Julian. 


THOMAS BECKET 
Archbishop of Canterbury 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, D.D., Dean of 
Winchester. 
With 5 plates. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, of the biography 
published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., in 1910. 


THE WEEK 


An Essay on the origin and development of the seven 
day cycle. By F. H. COLSON. 
Crown 8vo. 55 net. 


In this essay the author traces the origin and development of 

the practice of measuring time in cycles of seven days, each 

dedicated to a planet, and discusses this planetary week in 
relation to the older Jewish sabbatical week. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 


By EILEEN and RHODA POWER. 
With 35 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A series of studies illustrating life in England at various 
periods and in various social milieuz. 


INDIA 


The inaugural Lecture delivered by The Rt Hon. the 
EARL OF RONALDSHAY, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Hon. 
LL.D., at the 19th Local Lectures Summer Meeting of 
the University of Cambridge, 1926. 
Crown 8vo. 1s net. 


TRADE ROUTES 
and COMMERCE of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. 
New and Cheaper (Second) Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
“Mr Charlesworth excites the highest degree of interest and 
attention, and his book once begun, its rapid urbane style 


compels the reader to press on, until with a sigh of regret 
he reaches the end.”—The Economist. 
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the whole excellent. The chorus is less uniformly successful. 
There are moments when everything works well together, 
for instance, at the beginning of side two of the first record, 
but occasionally the complication is too much for the gramo- 
phone and there is some confusion. The piece from ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman ”’ is the second part of the great duet in 
Act II., the first part of which was recently recorded. 
(E10182.) It is very well sung by Emmy Bettendorf, soprano, 
and Werner Engel, baritone. 

Two other interesting operatic records appear in the 
Parlophone list this month. In particular we welcome two 
arias from Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,’’ which are sung 
with great clarity and skill by Robert Burg. (12-in. record. 
£10485. 4s. 6d.) The other record is ‘‘ Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer ”’ and “ Alles pflegt schon langst der Ruh ’’ from 
Act II. of Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,"’ sung by Meta Seine- 
meyer. (12-in. record. E10484. 4s. 6d.) This is a good con- 
tinuation to the overtures from this opera which were re- 
cently recorded. Meta Seinemeyer makes a successful début 
on the gramophone; she is the principal soprano at the 
Dresden Opera House. 

The instrumental records include Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeuner- 
weisen,”’ violin solo played by Tossy Spiwakowsky (12-in. 
record. E10483. 4s. 6d.), and Dvorak’s Concerto for Violon- 
cello in B Minor, Op. 104, played by Emanuel Feuermann 
(12-in. record. E10482. 4s. 6d.) It is a great pity that the 
undoubted skill of the violinist is not applied to better music 
than this piece of Sarasate. The Dvorak Concerto is a great 
relief after it, though it has some dull passages; it is 
extremely well played by Emanuel Feuermann. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

The Columbia have produced a fine work this month in 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, No. 9, in D Minor, played 
by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Felix 
Weingartner. (Eight 12-in. records. 11775-1782. 6s. 6d. 
each.) Miriam Licette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell, 
Harold Williams, and Chorus sing in the Finale. This is, we 
believe, the fourth time that the Choral Symphony has been 
fully recorded, the Polydor version, which is the most recent, 
having been noticed in these columns. It is a work which 
tests the powers of the gramophone very seriously. Perhaps 
no orchestral piece loses so much by failure to reproduce the 
effect and volume of sound of a full orchestra. This, of 
course, a gramophone cannot do and some of the most suc- 
cessful modern orchestral recordings do not attempt complete 
imitation of a concert performance. The Columbia version 
has the advantage of the new process which certainly allows 
the volume of sound to be greatly increased without bringing 
in confusion. The playing of the London Symphony 
Orchestra in Weingartner’s hands is, as was to be expected, 
extremely careful and intelligent. There are moments when 
the playing seems a little lifeless, but there are others when 
both the playing and recording reach an exceptionally high 
level, for instance, the second side of the first record, the 
whole of the scherzo, and the beginning of the third move- 
ment. The Finale is a little uneven. The singing is very 
good, particularly in the last chorus, but the final climax is 
not quite the climax that it should be. 

In a much smaller way the orchestral record of Debussy’s 
‘“‘ Prelude a l’aprés midi d’une faune ” (12-in. record. L1772. 
6s. 6d.) is more of a triumph. It too has several times before 
been recorded, but never more perfectly. It is played by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the Dutch conductor, 
Paul Klenau, with great sensitiveness. The parts for oboe, 
clarinet, and flute, upon which so much depends, are admir- 
ably played. The B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra, with 
Percy Pitt conducting, supply a record with orchestral music 
of a lighter kind, ‘‘ Witches’ Dance’ from Puccini's ‘* Le 
Villi’’ and a Concert Waltz in A by Glazounov. (12-in. 
record. 9114. 4s. 6d.). The waltz is a pleasant and 
ingenious piece of music. 

We often complain that the skilled soloist so often wastes 
his skill on dull music which is difficult to play or allows a 
display of technique. It is therefore delightful to find a 
*cello record in which Antoni Sala plays Arioso of Bach 
and Adagio from Toccata in C major for organ of Bach. 
(12-in. record. 9103. 4s. 6d.) Both pieces are beautiful, 
but the Arioso is entrancing. 

Two vocal records are ‘‘ Ora e per sempre addio’’ and 
‘“Morte d’Otello’’ from Verdi’s ‘“‘ Otello,” sung by Aroldo 
Lindi, tenor (L1773. 6s. 6d.), and ‘‘ Watchman! What of the 
Night?" and ‘‘ The Two Beggars,’ duets sung by Frank 
Mullins and Norman Allin. (12-in. record. Li774. 6s. 6d.) 
Lindi has a powerful voice, and he is heard to advantage in 
the second of the songs from “‘ Otello.” ‘‘ The Two Beggars ”’ 
is a good song, and it is sung with great effect by Mr. 
Mullins and Mr. Allin. We do not care so much for their 
other song. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


N the few years which have passed since the War two 

silent revolutions have taken place in the Motor World 

The old fabric tyre, with or without steel studs, has been 

Swept out of existence, and the saloon type of coach- 
work (until recently reserved for the well-to-do) has been 
brought within the reach of the humblest car-buyer. Some 
day I may a tale unfold about the experiments which led to 
the motorist’s emancipation from tyre troubles, but in view 
of the near approach of another Motor Show it is of the 
changes taking place in the design and production of en- 
closed bodies that I prefer to speak this week. 

_ Seven years ago I asked half a dozen coachbuilders for a 
price for a saloon to fit a 20-h.p. chassis. The lowest quota- 
tion for the body as specified was £650. At Olympia next 
week better equipages, mounted on excellent six-cylinder 
chassis, will be offered complete for less money than was 
asked for coachwork alone in 1919. 

The old disparity in prices between open and closed 
bodies no longer obtains. All-steel-saloons, turned out by 
huge hydraulic presses, are being produced so cheaply in 
America that one of the largest manufacturing firms is now 
selling its highest-grade limousine at a lower price than its 
touring car de luxe. A single company—with several plants. 
—makes in one factory over a thousand closed bodies per 
day. Its cheap models are upholstered in eighteen minutest 
Another company has spent £2,000,000 on new plant and is 
listing a five-seater enclosed body at £35 above its chassis 
price, and at the same figure as its open tourer. 

We are not doing this class of business on the American 
scale yet, but the big reductions in the price of small British 
saloons in the last few weeks clearly indicate that our manu- 
facturers are tackling this phase of production with con- 
siderable energy, and the increased orders which are sure to 
follow both from home and overseas dealers will enable them 
to cut down still more the cost of fitting a chassis with 
enclosed coachwork. 

They will be helped in this direction by a change of 
fashion. The finest enclosed cars at the coming Show will 
be built with windows three or four inches shallower than 
has been the vogue recently. A decided reaction has set in 
against the tendency of the Trade to produce cars which look 
like show-cases on wheels. The Englishman’s conservatism 
and love of privacy revolt against the publicity the All-Vision 
saloon enforces, and manufacturers of the most expensive 
cars have been given to understand that their customers” 
objections must be respected. 

Therefore, what is known as ‘‘ the waist-line ’’ or ‘‘ waist- 
rail’’ is being raised a few inches, and there will be @ 
corresponding reduction in the depth of the glass lights. The 
most fashionable enclosed cars in 1927 will afford a com- 
fortable view of the country, with more privacy for the 
passengers. 

Many of the 1927 cars are being fitted with windscreens 
of pre-war design—consisting of two panels which form a 
division line in the centre of the screen. If a rubber strip 
is carried across to prevent rain from being blown through 
the ‘‘ joint,’ the driver is lucky if it does not obstruct his 
vision. If the upper panel is very deep and the lower panel 
very shallow a better result is obtained as the rubber 
‘‘ weathering’? may then fall below the driver’s line of 
vision, but motorists who have had experience of screens 
without a division will agree that the single-sheet type gives 
the greater visibility.. It has become almost universal in 
the States on this account, but with plain glass one must 
admit it looks ‘‘ flat’ and characterless. Bevelled plate-glass 
would give a far better appearance. 

The main objection to the single screen, however, arises 
through the fear of being caught in a fog. My answer is 
that whether one’s screen will open or not matters little if 
dense fog is met with, but one firm will exhibit at Olympia 
a windscreen wihout division which can be pivotted, in order 
to give the driver an unobstructed view in misty or snowy 
weather. 

Moreover, it overcomes another serious problem, in aD 
ingenious way. The metal frame takes two sheets of plate- 
glass three-sixteenths of an inch thick, spaced apart in two 
channels, and the space is sealed by a specially designed 
‘“T” section in metal. The object, of course, is to prevent 
‘‘ steaming ”’ of the glass, caused by the difference in tem- 
perature between cold air outside and warm air inside the 
car. The makers are a firm of repute, and I have no reason 
to doubt their assertion that “‘ no condensate forms on the 
inside of the glass.’ This idea, carried out in a sloping V- 
shaped frame, with each side pivotted, would provide my 
Ideal Windscreen. 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 
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7/6 By ANITA LOOS 7/6 
net Illustrated by RatpnH Barton net 
The humorous book the whole world is reading. 

There will be published in October a special edition of this book, 
printed on art paper, and limited to 1,000 copies signed by the 
author. Order now. Price 15/- net 





THE LATEST SENSATIONAL SUCCESS FROM 
AMERICA IS 


7/4 IT’S NOT DONE 7/6 


By WILLIAM C. BULLITT. 
Published in America a few weeks ago, five printings were 
called for in six weeks. 
The story of a man born into a wealthy family. He is essen- 
tially an aristocrat, and the conflict in the novel emerges from 
the attempt of this eager spirit to embrace the fullness and 
beauty of life, and at the same time to carry an ancestral 
standard of personal honour through the conflicts of love and 


affairs. 
A VERY MODERN NOVEL. 
Publishing Date, October 19. 











ST. HELIOS. 

By ANNA ROBESON BURR. Author of ‘ The House ir 
Charles Street,’ ‘ The Great House in the Park.’ 7/6 net 
The story of Ian Thomas Kellynch, Viscount Heriot and St. Helier’s, 
popularly known as ‘St. Helios’ a survival of romantic aristocracy, 
the outstanding figure of his generation—and of his natural daughter 
Nicole. The flavour of this rare and epicurean character will refresh 
the literary palate of the reader weary of hackneyed and conventional 
aristocratic types. 


THE VIKING HEART. 
By LAURA C. SALVERSON. 7/6 net 


A Canadian epic—worthy to rank with that saga of Knut Hamsun, 
‘The Growth of the Soil.’ 


THE GREAT HOUSE IN THE PARK. 
By ANNA ROBESON BURR. Author of ‘ The House in 
Charles Street.’ 7/6 net 
The second printing of this romance of mystery is now ready. 


THE MOST FAMOUS BEAUTY OF 
CHINA. 


By SHU CHIUNG (Mrs. Wu Lien-tan). 5/- net 
The story of YANG-KUEI-FEI, the Cleopatra of China, is quaintly 
charming and is written with utter simplicity of style and disarming 
naiveté. She was the favourite of one of the greatest Emperors, and 
for twenty years was the power behind the throne. 


SEMI-ATTACHED. 

By ANNE PARRISH. 7/6 net 
A popular novel by the author of ‘ The Perennial Bachelor.’ Francesca 
grows up to fear marriage because of the wreck that her parents have 
made of it and she seeks to secure her happiness by a defiance of 
convention. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE. 


By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 15/- net 
In this delightful volume the author has brought history and art 
together by taking some of the most famous pictures of the period and 
telling their stories. Names, famous or infamous, figure on almost 
every page: Lorenzo the Magnificent, Cesar Borgia, Isabella D’Este, 
and Bianco Capello, who plotted her husband’s murder to become 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Benvenuto Cellini and Castiglione, the 
intimate friend of Raphael. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE. 

By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 12/6 net 
The Renaissance in Italy—the Golden Age, its romance and cruelty, 
its pomps and misery, its masterpieces of art and its secret crimes. 


THE JESUIT RELATIONS. 

Edited by E. KENTON. 25). ret 
The stirring and heroic story of the early colonisation of America by 
the Jesuit adventurers. Reports written when living with the 
American Indians. 





Send a postcard to receive all future announcements of publications. 





BRENTANO’S, 2, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 








EDWARD ARNOLD &€0.’S New Books 


New Novels. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MELLBRIDGE MYSTERY 


By ARTHUR O. COOKE 

A detective novel containing the traditional ingredients of all good 

detective stories, but told with more regard for both literary and 
common sense than are most of its class 


A SEA-CHANGE 
By LIEUT. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 


This is a vigorous and gripping romance of the sea, telling how 
George Merriman, bank clerk, who is “ pressed” aboard a sailing 
ship, takes part in a mutiny, falls in love with the Captain’s wife, 
and has many more adventures. 


THE UNINVITED By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 


This is a novel which combines an exciting story with a charming 
study of English life. Miss Fairbridge is already well known to the 
reading public for her delightful books on Lady Anne Barnard, and 
on South African gardens. 

MR. E. M. FORSTER’S FAMOUS NOVEL 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA has now been added to 
the Unirorm EpitTion or Mr. Forster’s NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 
TENTH LARGE IMPRESSION. 
SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE 











Author of ‘‘ The Black Cow,” ‘‘ A Romance of the Simple,”’ etc. 
3S. 6d. net. 
Travel 


CONDENSED ACCOUNT OF THE THREE EXPEDITIONS. 
THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 20. 
Sir Francis Younghusband has based the present volume on the 
— previous oe ag —— t had the advantage of viewing the 
ole sequence of events in true rspective, i 
justice to the wonderful feats pecieaaa” oe 


AMONG THE KARAKORUM GLACIERS 
ae. ‘ By PH. C. VISSER and Mrs. VISSER 
With illustrations and map. 21s. net. [Nov. 4. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE TSANGPO GORGES 


z. By CAPT. F. KINGDON WARD 
Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Plant-Hunting,”’ etc. With illus- 


trations and map. 21s. net. [Oct. 27. 
ACROSS THREE OCEANS 


A Colonial voyage of the yacht Saoirse. By CONOR OBRIEN 
With illustrations and maps. 16s. net. [Oct. 20. 


NEW IMPRESSION. 
THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 3y REGINALD FARRER 


With illustrations and map. 21s. net. 


Reminiscences 


IN BLACK & WHITE 
By SYDNEY HOLLAND, VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 
1 vol. 21s. net. [Nov. 4. 
FIFTY-TWO YEARS A POLICEMAN 
By Sir WILLIAM NOTT-BOWER, K.C.V.O. 
1 vol. With illustrations. 18s. net. [Oct. 27. 
MY ARMY LIFE 


By Lieut.-General The EARL OF DUNDONALD, K.C.B. 
With illustrations. 1 vol. 21s. net. [Nov. 4. 





General Literature 


ON WRITING AND WRITERS 
By the late Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
Author of ‘‘ Style,’’ ‘‘ Wordsworth,” etc. 6s. net. 
LEAVES OF HELLAS Essays on some aspects of Greek 
Literature. By J. MARSHALL MACGREGOR. 
Reader in Greek in the University of London. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE MAIN CHANCE By RONALD SYMOND 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MATERIALS 
By A. LUCAS, F.I.C., Chemist in the Department of 
Antiquities, Cairo. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW IMPRESSION. 


THE LIFE OF A FOX. Written by Himself 
By THOMAS SMITH, Esq., sometime Master of the Craven 
and of the Pytchley Hounds. 

With Introduction by the late Lord Willoughby de Broke and 
coloured plates from contemporary prints and paintings by 

H. Alken, S. Howitt, and others. Quarto. 21s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox Street, W.1 
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CONVERSION OFFER—HARRISONS & CROSFIELD—MANGANESE ORE—AUSTRALIAN MATURITIES 


cent. five-year Treasury Bonds maturing February Ist, 

next year, Mr. Churchill has disclaimed heroics—it had 
been suggested that he would repay holders, outside the 
Government Departments, in cash—and has paid some- 
what dearly to ensure success now rather than run the 
risk of having to pay more dearly in the next two months, 
when Bank rate may be higher. The Treasury offers 4} per 
cent. seven-year Treasury Bonds wth £1 in cash on con- 
version, and an option of redemption on February Ist, 
1929, or on any other February Ist until maturity. The 
option may be exercised either by the Government or the 
holder. If interest rates rise, the holder will exercise the 
option : if interest rates fall, the Government. Holders will 
be well advised to convert, especially since the majority are 
in a position to take advantage of the commission offered 
(5s. per cent. up to October 9th, and 2s. 6d. per cent. 
between October 9th and 16th). Assuming redemption in 
1929, the holder obtains at the price of 98? (allowing for 
the commission) a yield of £5 8s. 3d. per cent., or assuming 
redemption in 1984 a yield of £4 14s. Nominally, the 
Treasury is converting a 5 per cent. into a 4} per cent. 
obligation, but on the bonds redeemed in 1929 it will save 
nothing, and in respect of the bonds which are redeemed 
in 1984 it will save very little. For the moment, when both 
revenue returns and overseas trade returns show depressing 
falls, and when a rise in Bank rate is being canvassed, it 
has probably done the best it could. The flood of new 
issues made it all the more necessary for the Treasury to 
act quickly. 


| N the Treasury conversion offer to holders of the 5 per 


* * * 


The index numbers of Stock Exchange prices, taken on 
September 28th, show that the day, of reckoning (of the 
costs of the coal stoppage) is still being postponed by Throg- 
morton Street. Taking the figures of the INvEsToRS’ 
“CHRONICLE (100 = December 81st, 1923), the index for all 
stocks shows a rise in the month from 119.9 to 121.2, which 
was precisely the level of all stocks at the end of November, 
1925. The index for the gilt-edged group is slightly lower, 
but that for all “* business ” securities is unchanged at 
113.8. The advances which occurred in the month in news- 
paper, hotels and catering, and shipping shares, cancel the 
slight declines which occurred in chemicals, breweries, gas, 
electricity, silk, and textile shares. Coal shares continued 
their curious rise, appreciating from 84.9 to 85.5. It is 
the rise in the indices of the speculative groups that 
accounts for the difference in the total index. Rubber 
shares again made progress, rising from 197.2 to 208.2; tin 
shares rose from 142.5 to 147.7; oils from 158.8 to 157.6; 
and gold mining from 128.7 to 184.7. Gold, tin, and oil 
indices are all at new high levels, while that for nitrates at 
52.7 is at a minimum. 

* * - 


The rubber share market is distinctly firmer. In spite 
~of a considerable increase in London stocks, the price of 
rubber, especially for forward quotations, is tending 
-upwards. The steady consumption in America is obviously 
making itself felt. On the other hand, the exports of rub- 
ber from the East for the nine months given in the following 
table show a big ‘increase, and unless a cut of 20 per cent. 

-in the “‘ standard ”’ production is obtained at the end of 
this month, the present move in the price of rubber is not 

jlikely to go far. 

First nine 
months. 
‘Tons. 

1925. 
226,603 
143,537 


First nine 
months. 
Tons. 
1926. 
280,848 
201,218 


yAn investment in the rubber industry which we have often 
recommended is ‘the Deferred shares of Harrison & Cros- 
field, Ltd. This company has just issued its report for the 
year ended June 80th, 1926, and discloses a remarkable 
rexpansion in profits. This yeur the profits are shown after 


Exports from 
British Malaya. 
Gross exports ... 
Net (allowing for imports).. 


deduction of income tax, so that an exact comparison is not 
shown in the following table :— 

1923-24 1924-25 
£ £ 
242,475 276,902 
66,526 70,706 
3UY,UUL 347,608 
Prior dividends 137,800 137,800 137,800 
Deferred dividends 47,497 60,943 88,872 
Deferred per cent. 25 30 40 
Management shares 30,998 43,129 69,154 
Reserve aa 22,000 30,000 37,000 
Carried Forward... 70,706 75,736 82,023 


The Deferred Ordinary shareholders have the option of 
applying for allotment at par of Deferred Ordinary shares 
to the extent of half of their additional dividends, less tax, 
in excess of 10 per cent. The present price of the Deferred 
shares is £8}, so that the yield on these shares at the present 
purchase price would work out as follows :— 


1925-2A 
£ 


339,113 
75,736 
414,849 


Net Profit 
Brought in 
Available 


a. & @& 


100 Deferred Ordinary shares at £84 cost ... 850 


Dividend of 40%, less tax ... a ie ies eae, 
Half of additional dividend above 10%, less tax, 

is £12, so that 12 bonus shares at par standin 

at, say, £8, show a profit of... eo Jovi 5 


Total Net Return on 100 shares = 116 
-. Yield at £84= £13 12s. 6d.% (free of tax) 


* * * 


One of the companies indirectly affected by the coal 
stoppage is Central Provinces Manganese Ore. The closing 
down of the British iron and steel industry has accentuated 
the fall which was taking place in the price of manganese 
ore as a result of larger available supplies. From a peak 
of 2s. 1d. the price has come down to Is. 4d. per unit. The 
Central Provinces Manganese Ore does not necessarily sell 
at these lower prices; it has the option of accumulating 
stocks at minehead, which, with the large financial re- 
sources it commands, it will probably do to a considerable 
extent. We do not suggest that the dividend distributions 
are in danger of being reduced, but the net profits for the 
year may well show some reduction. The subsidiary com- 
pany it has formed, in association with leading iron and 
steel producers, for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
should, however, make sure of a market for the stocks which 
it is now accumulating. 

* + * 


It is with rare pleasure we read that Western Australia 
intends to repay out of its sinking funds the £2,500,000 of 
8 per cent. stock which fall due for redemption on Janu- 
ary 15th, 1927. This must be the first time that an Austra- 
lian State has paid off a maturing loan in cash. In our 
recent analysis of Australian finance we showed that in the 
matter of sinking funds Western Australia was ahead of the 
other States. At June 80th, 1925, its sinking funds 
amounted to £10,188,847 on a total gross debt of 
£64,498,261. The repayment of the £2,500,000 maturing 
next January is, therefore, easily within its power. A for- 
midable problem, however, awaits the other States and 
the Commonwealth Government next year. Including the 
£2,500,000 of 8 per cent. Western Australia stock, Australian 
loans to the extent of £118,478,711 mature in the twelve 
months, of which £27,591,550 are redeemable in London 
and £90,882,161 in Australia. The London maturities 
apart from Western Australia, are as follows : South Aus- 
tralia 54 per cent., £1,345,950 on April 1st; Common- 
wealth 5 per cent., £12,750,000 on June Ist; New South 
Wales 5} per cent., £5,997,100 on June Ist, and 44 per cent., 
£4,998,500 on July Ist. Of the loans maturing in Australia 
the Commonwealth Government accounts for £77,225,999, 
and the States for £18,656,162. It must, therefore, be 
expected that loans to the extent of £25,000,000 will be 
raised in London next year for the conversion of maturing 
debt. 





